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Premiums for Crops Grown in 1860. 














Offered by the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, and to be awarded -at the annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee in De- 
cember next. 


For the best field of Indian corn not less 
than four acres, the crop to have been 
shelled and weighed, and the weight of 
cured stalks to be reported in the written 
account, which shall also state the variety 
of the corn, its method of culture, apd 
the treatment of the land-.Diploma,and $10 00 
For the best crop of wheat, not less than 
four acres, first premium..............- 
For the best crop of oats, first premium.... 10 00 
For the best crop of winter barley, first pre- 


MUO noas onde dnc eaaive adeccuace nite 10 00 
For the best crop of spring barley first pre. 

i RR a ee ae 10 00 
For the best crop of rye....-- gotatelnces 6 0 


Competitors for the premiums on the grain 
crops will be required to make a statement 
embracing the following particulars: 

1. The previous crop on the land, and 
when, how much, and what kind of manure 
was last applied. 

2. The location of the field, with its soil 
and subsoil, with its actual surveyed con. 
tents. ’ 

3. The kind of seed, where and how pro- 
cured, the mode of sowing. 

4. How the crop was harvested, how 
thrashed and cleaned, and with what mua- 
chinery. 

N. B.—The competitor may add such oth- 
er information or remarks on the growth of 
the crop es he may esteem desirable, 

ROOT CROPS, 


than one half acre, first premiom....____ 00 
For the best crop potatoes, from not less 
than one acre, first premium............ 10 00 


For each of the root crops a statement will 


lars: 

1. The exact area of the lot, stating the 
length and breadth of the land used for the 
crops. 

2. The treatment and culture of the land 
preparatory to sowing the crop. 

3. If sown in rows or drills, the distance 
apart of each drill; and the quantity of seed 
sown, and whether sown by hand or machine; 
if by machine, whose make was it? 

4. The period of hoeing, and thinning, 
and the amount of time spent in the culture 
of the crop while growing. 

5. The weight of or measurements of the 
roots will be insisted on, and if the weight of 
tops could be given, it would be considered 
quite an addition to the value of the state- 
ment. 

6. Method of securing the crop for win- 
ter use, with mode of using them for feeding 
purposes. 

7. A premium of five dollars in addition 
will be awarded for the best statement which 
wiil show the most profitable application of 
any of the above named crops. Namely, 


and the amount of increase made weekly or 
monthly by the animals to which they were 
fed, with such other observations as the com- 
petitor may consider of interest. 
MIS@ELLANEOUS CROPS. 


For the best crop of broom corn, not less 
thal One €0Mw. iio. 5... te es. ews $5 00 


For the best crop of timothy seed, not less 
SOON: GHG, OCTOL. 5. dcastotnnte> 4ncnns0s <0 5 00 

For the best crop of beans, not less than one 
oy eee é Piet Glee ee Ris 

For the best crop of peas, not less than one 
MODE 4 cin ance anCnteaannete aoe wavacune canes 5 00 


OND 2 OCTC bc enn gn dedendunsocumsnen- oes 8 00 
Statements will be required giving the 
particulars of the method cf culture, the 
quantity of seed used per acre, the time com- 
sumed in cultivation, the method of harvest- 
ing, and of fitting for market. 

Each statement must be accompani:d with 
a certificate sworn to before ‘an officer au- 
thorised to take affidavits, showing the sur- 


4 veyed contents of the lot in which the crop 


was grown that is entered for a premium, and 
also the amount of the measured or weighed 
crops, signed by the surveyor and by the ap- 
plicant for the premium, and also by such 
assistant in weighing and measuring as may 
be employed. The following may be the 
blank forms of such certificate: 

—— County, ss.:—A. B. being duly 
sworn, says, he is a surveyor; that he survey- 
ed with chain and compass, the land upon 
which ©. D. raised ? crop of —— the past 
season and that the land was in one contiguous 
piece, and the quantity is ——— acres, and no 
more. 

A. B, Surveyor. 

Sworn to before me, this day of —— 
186 . ad 





— —, Justice. 
County, ss :—C. D. being duly 
sworn, says, that he raised a crop of —— the 
past season upon the land surveyed by A. B., 
and that the quantity of grain raised thereon 
was ——— bushels measured in a sealed half 
bushel; and that he was assisted in harvesting 
and measuring said crop by E, F., and that 
the annexed statement, subscribed by this de- 
ponent, as to the manner of cultivation, ex- 
pense, &c,, is in all respects true, to the best 
of his {knowledge and belief; aud that the 
sample of grain exhibited isa fair average 
sample of the whole crop. C.D, 
—— ——, Justice. 
Count/, ss.:—E. F., being duly 
sworn, says, that he assisted C. D. in harvest- 
ing, getting out and measuring his crop of 
, referred to in the above affidavits, 
and that the quantity of grain was —— bush- 
els, as stated in the affidavit of C. D. 
E, F, 
day of —— 














. Sworn to before me, this 
186. 
— ——, Justice. 
ESSAYS. 
The Executive Committee will award premiums 
for essays as follows: 
For the best essay on the agriculture of the 





Grand River Valley,or any part thereof— 
Said essay to state the topographical fea- 
tures of the section described, the amount 


be required embracing the following particu-. 


how they were actuallysfed fur a given time,’ 


of cultivated and uncultivated lands with- 
in its limits, the approximate population, 
its geological character, its mineral pro» 
ductions, its botanical productions, the 
agricultural character of the lands, the 
modes of culture pursued, the kind of 
, crops raised, a description of the best 
farm steadings or buildings for the ace 
commodation of stock or srops, the herds 
of the best bred cattle, with notices of 
whence they were brought and when they 
came into the State, also of flocks of the 
best breeds of sheep, and of such horses, 
swine or other animals, as may show the 
present position of the section of the State 
GORDIIUCU 50206 wend nenn tage seaeaaated $80 00 
For the best essay on the cultivationof corn 15 go 
For the best essay on the cultivation of the 


BIRD cane cunt wan whe weber es gain: Lancoses 15 00 
For the best essay on the growth, prodaction 
and profitable consumption of hay....... 15 00 


For the best essay on the growth and profit. 
able use of the sorghum plant, in the pro- 
duction of molasses or sugar, or as a fod. 
COE RIOUS 2 occecats aden cctyessuces ~-- 1500 
For the best essay on the right use of barn: 
yard manure, and its application to im- 
prove land and produce crops..._...... 
For the best essay on the treatment of marsh 
lands, their drainage and after culture... 15 00 


Essays to compete for the above prizes 
will be required to be sent in to the Secretary 
by the first of Decemher, 1860, 


H. G@. WELLS, President. 
R. F, JOHNSTONE, Secretary. 


~<e-- 


Affairs at the Corners. 





Mr. JoHNsToNE—I got your letter of last 
week. I feel terribly disappointed in some 
respects about your not being able to visit 
Blackberry Corners this spring; and yet, ta- 
king it all round, I don’t know but it will be 
best after all for you to wait till another sea- 
son. Smith thinks it wil’. But his object in 
saying so is more flattering to me than to you. 
He says if you come and see everything, there 
wil be nothing for me to write about, and he 


00 | would rather read my letters in the FarMER 


than to see all the editors in Michigan. So, 
as you say you have tco much to do to spare 
time to come out here at present, Pll write 
now and then, to keep you and the world 
posted as to the progress of affairs at the Cor- 
ners.” Smith thinks I have done the paper as 
much good as 1 have the Corners with my 
writing. He begins to understand things a 
good deal better, and by havistg a paper of 
his own he seems to have more judgment in 
regard to the articles you print, He sees, 
jest as I do, that you don’t expect that every 
man who reads the paper is going to try to do 
everything you tell of that any body else has 
done. As I told him long ago, it was not ex- 
pected that we’d make such fools of ourselves 
—but he used to say, “ What does the man 
print such things for, if he don’t mean to try 
to make us do thew, and then call us ignorant 
fools if we don’t?” Now he says it does him 
most as much good to read what is going on 
among farmers in other parts of the world as 
if he could do it all himself, and he under- 
stands that your object is to give us this gene- 
ral information so that if there is anything of 
the kind we wish to do, we will know how 
other folks did it, and what the result of the 
matter was. Isn’t it astonishing how a man’s 
mind expands by having a paper of his own in 
his house? Smith is ten times more liberal 
minded and public spirited now than he was 
when he lived by borrowing his newspaper. 

I only write you this to show what an influ- 
ence even a poor writer like me can have; 
for if Ihadn’t broke out with that first letter 
of advice to you last December, Mr. Editor, 
I do believe Smith would have been borrow- 
ing papers and running out against book farm- 
ing and agricultural editors to thisday. Be- 
sides, who would have known that there was 
such a person as me or my calf, or such a 
place in the agricultural world as Blackberry 
Corners? I believe when the spirit moves a 
man to strike, that is the time for him to 
strike, if ever; and I flatter myself that 1 
struck just at the right time, both for the 
Carners and for the Farmer. Smith thinks 
80 too. 

Speaking of Smith makes me think of what 
he told me the other day about our rich 
neihgbor over the way, the Hon. Gen. Bum- 
pus. He heard what I said about him in my 
last letter, and so one day in the postoflice 
a:ked Smith to lend him the paper. Smith 
sent it over by one of his boys; and the next 
week it was brought back and another one bor- 
rowed, and so on, every week since. I reck 
on it will not be long before you'll have his 





name on your subseription books beside mine 


and Smith’s. Smith hinted that he thought 
80 too. 

The paper you send to Zeke Acres comes 
regular, and Zeke takes it as cool as if he had 
signed for it himeelf, and asks no questions — 
I saw the corner of one with Zeke’s name on 
it sticking out of Bill Putter’s pocket the 
other day, and he was coming straight from 
Zeke’s, so I guess he’s begun borrowing too, 
which is all right if he ends by subscribing, as 
most likely he will. So you see there’s no 
telling where the influence of one man will 
end. 

As to Agamemnon Ist, I shan’t say much 
about him in this letter. You know calves 
just coming out of their winter keeping, with 
the long hair sticking up in patches all over 
their hides ain’t very attractive things no how, 
to look at. I dare say blooded cattle are no 
exceptions to this rule, and that my calf will 
show his quality as well as ever by aid by. 

I haven’t heard Smith say much about 
having the State Fair here lately, but he talks 
some of investing in the fast horse business, 
or patent washing machines, he don’t hardly 
know which yet, and if he should go into eis 
ther he would naturally fecl a good deal of 
anxiety ahout where the Fair is to be held. — 
However, he will be more reasonable about 
it than he used to be, because since reading 
your paper ho begins to sco that there are 
other places in the world than Blackberry Cor- 
ners. 

Spring work will begin to come on now 
pretty fast, and I shall not have much time 
to write, but will contrive to let you know if 
anything new turns up. 


Yours in respec 


t, 
TIMOTHY BLADES. 
Blackerry Corners, April 8, 1860. 





Butter for Market. 


Benton & Caverly, of Boston, have publish- 
ed a circular for instruction to those who 
are preparing to make butter to pack down 
for that market, from which we take the fol- 
lowing suggestions as worth noting by many 
of our dairy men and dairy women: 

“1st. Cows of good milking quajities, [that 
is such as give good milk. ] 

“2d. Food—Keep the pasture free from 
rank and strongly flavored weeds. Pasture 
should be of hilly or rolling lands, with good 
clear, running water.* Pungent roots and 
vegetables, such as turnips and cabbages, are 
apt to injure the flavor of the butter and in- 
jure its keeping qualities. Pumpkins and 
carrots are the best vegetable food when the 
season of grass is over, and give a fine color 
to the butter. But ground feed, such as the 
braun of wheat, rye, ground oats, or buck 
wheat, is believed to be best in winter, as it 
keeps the cows in thriving condition, without 
too much increasing their fat, and makes the 
best-keeping and best-flavored butter. 

3d. Keep the cows quiet, particularly du- 
ting warm weather. The milk given by cows 
when in the periodical fever, or whemheated 
from any cause, will not make the best flavor- 
ed or best-keeping butter, and should be re 
jected for such use. 

Ath. Keep the atmosphere of the milk-room 
perfectly fresh and pure—free from all vege- 
tables of every kind, and at as even a tempe- 
rature as possible. It should not be warmer 
than 95 deg. Open the windows at night and 
close them in the morning, during warm 
weather, 48 soon as the milk coagulates, or 
just before its change occurs, it is ready to be 
churned or skimmed. Some of the best but- 
ter-rhakers churn the milk with the c:eam; 
others skim and churn only the cream.— 
When skimmed, the cream may be kept in 
the cream jar 12 to 24 hours, occasionally 
stirred, but never covered. Tin pans are 
commonly used for setting milk, but tin pails, 
holding 12 quarts, are used by very many 
good butter-makers. The Scotch butter-ma- 
kers of St. Lawrence county, prefer earthen 
as a general thing. , 

5th. The contents of the churn should be 
at the temperature of 64 deg. Neither hot 
or cold water should be turned inte the churn 
to regulate the temperature. Setting the 
churn in hot or cold water is a better way.— 
Hot water turned into the churn injures the 
color and grain of the butter. Soft water is 





indispensable for washing butter to the best 





advantage. If you cannot otherwise get soft 
water, save rain water and cool it with ice.— 
The water from ice is always soft. When 
thus washed it is ready for salting. When 
the conditions are right, the butter will 
‘come’ in 20 or 30 minutes. When done the 
butter should be taken from the churn and 
put into smaller vessels partly filled with wa- 
ter at 40 to 45 deg., and the butter-milk forced 
out with a small dash or ladle. Then put in 
trays and washed until the water used ceases 
to be the least discolored with butter-milk.— 
The great point to be attained in washing or 
working butter, is to expel all the butter- 
milk, without over-working the butter,*which 
spoils the graio, and renders it sticky or 
greasy. After the butter has stood in trays 
abont 24 hours, and been workea lightly three 
or four times, it is ready for packing. Some 
good butter-makers do not work s0 many 
times—-some good butter-makers never wash 
their butter at all, only in very hot weather, 
After the firkin or tube is filled, the butter 
should be covered with a thin piece of mus- 
lin and the whole covered with salt and kept 
moist, Over-salting is one of the most com- 
mon faults of butter-making. Coarse salted, 
or over-salted butter, so that it will grate in 
the teeth, must be sold from 3 to 6 cents per 
Ib. lower in market. About the best rule 
for salting butter, is for every one to salt to 
suit their taste. 

“The tubs or kegs should be fi'led with a 
hot brine made of clean salt, and soak at least 
24 houts betore any butter is packed in them. 
The butter should be packed solid. A hard- 
wood pestle or mall of 3 or 4 lbs. weight, is 
a good thing to pack it downs White-oak, 
or the heart of whfte-ash firkins, holding 
about 100 lbs., are most largely used, and 
decidedly best where the butter is to be kept 
a long time. Other kinds of wood impart 
injurious flavors to the butter.” 





FARM NOTES. 


Lice on Cattle, j 
We see that the water in which potatoes are 
boiled is recommended as one of the best 
remedies to drive lice away from ca.tle. The 
water should be rubbed in until the skin is 


perfectly wet. As this remedy ccsts nothing, @ | 


is perfectly safe and easily applied, it ought to 
be tried; and we hope some of our correspon- 
dents will report their success with it, i 
ral have lately complained of having their 
cattle badly infested the present spring. 
Scale of Production. 

From a table published in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, it is shown that the average 
production of wheat in all Scotland, averaged 
in 1856, twenty-nine and a half bushels per 
acre, rye twenty-four and a half bushels, bar- 
ley thirty-four and a half bushels, oats thirty. 
six and a half bushels, potatoes ore hundred 
and two bushels, turnips six hundred and 
ninety-four bushels. In Massachusetts in 1855 
the average production of the same crops 
was: wheat 153 bushels, rye 124 bushels, 
barley 20 bushels, oats 21 bushels, potatoes 
934 bushels, and turnips 231 bushels. The 
average production of cornin Massachusetts 
that year was 28} bushels. ; 
Salt on Grass and Wheat, 

J. N. H. of Salem,. N. Y. writes to the 
Genesee Farmer, and recommends a mixture 
of four bushels of salt to two of plaster as a 
top-dressing for timothy, and says farther: 

#or potatoes, my rule is to mix one bushel 
of salt to four bushels of plaster, and put a 
tablespoonful on the potatoes in each hill at 
the time of planting. 

As I live near the Onondaga salt springs, I 
have been experimenting with salt on various 
crops. I was told that salt Would kill my 
grass und grain; I determined to know how 
much salt it took to do that, and I commenced 
with half a bushel to the acre, and every year 
I have added another half bushel, ‘always 
mixed with with two bushels of plaster, and 
now I have got te sowing salt at the rate of 
four bushels per acre, and find this quantity 
pays the best. Last spring, I sowed eight 
bushels of salt and four bushels of plaster on 
two acres of wheat, and the result was a 
beautiful crop. After deducting one-quarter 
of an acre killed by the frost and thrown 
away, the balance produced 42 bushels of 
good wheat. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








Sugar Making —Indian Antiquities—Re- 


flections—Spare the Sugar Trees. 


Eptror Mrontean FarmMEer:—Dear Sir,— 
Having taken it into my head to spend a few 
weeks in the Sugar Camp, I am here among 
the tall and stately maples, which tower 
around me like pillars to the mighty temple 
of nature, Iam here, in the town of Milling 
ton, county of Tuscola and State of Michi- 
gan, or to use @ cognomen more familiar 
throughout the country extending thirty miles 
to the south of this place, I am in “Town 
T’en”—that is to say, Town Ten North, of 
Range Eight East, according to the United 
States survey of lands situated in the State 
of Michigan. Within about three-fourths of 
a mile of this point there are now in full 
blast five cainps, con:aining over two thousand 
trees. These are but a small portion of what 
might be obtained within the same distance. 
Taking it in all respects, this town of Milliog- 
ton is one of the finest for the business of 
maple sugar making I have seen in any coun- 
try. Thousands of maples here exist whose 
exteriors bear indubitable evidence of having 
been worked by the genuine native Americans, 
“time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to be contrary.” Many of their c>bins 
are still to ba seen here, in form more or less 
mutilated; while their decaying ‘store 
troughs,” their ash heaps and corn holes ali 
bear evidence of the former populous condi 
tion of the Indian race in this vicinity. In- 
dians generally congregate upon the very best 
of land, and in this respect Millington consti- 
tutes no exception to the general rule. One 
of the greatest objects of general curiosity to 
be met with in these sugar camps is the In 
dian sap trough. They are made of the bark 
of the white birch, and their construction is 
very simple. A square piece of bark, a little 
larger than a common sheet of fvol’s cap, is 
taken, and a plait folded and sewed fast in 
each of its four corners completes the trough. 
Of these aboriginal devices hundreds are to 
be found lying in and about the wigwams of 
the former tenants of the soil. Their aver- 
age contents from three to four quarts, and 
their weight I should judge not to exceed two 
or three ounces each. When the proprietor 
desires to emigrate from one place to another, 
he, or rather his squaw, unamakes these 
troughs, by taking out the stitches which 
fasten the plaits in the corncrs, spreads them 
even, and packs them together like reams of 
paper, when a single poney will carry hun 
dreds of them to any desired distance. But 
the Indians have probably worked these camps 
for the last time, and, to look upon their de- 
caying wigwams and implements, and upon 
the scars in the lacerated sugar trees, which 
time, by every additional year’s growth, is 
hastening to obliterate—to look upon the 
mouldering ash heaps, all that is now left of 
the former “ Council fires ” of a once power- 
fal people, is suggestive of solemn reflection. 
Whatever may be our prejacices—whatever 

@may have been our feelings of indignation, as 
we have read of the barbarous cruelties of 
Indian warfare: all these feelings must melt 
into sympathy over the present fallen condi- 
tiou of this interesting race of people. Where 
are the warriors who have fought more brave- 
ly than king Philip, than Tecumseh, than 
Black Hawk, and many thousand more of 
the Indian race? But their struggles were 
fruitless, for they fought against an enlighten- 
ed and powerful people; but that is ndt all— 
they f.ught against a “manifest destiny.” 
Where are the orators who have given to the 
world stronger specimens of eloquence than 
abound in the speeches of Red Jacket end 
mapy others of his race? But to use an In 
dian metaphor, their “path is toward the sett- 
ing sun”--and the sun of their destiny is 
‘fast setting, to rise no more. But the Indian 
does not repine; his majestic native dignity, 
would revolt at tke idea. But after all, why 
should he repine ? His lot, with a slight va- 
riation, is but the common lot of all. Where 
now are the once powerful nations that once 
peopled the earth? Where are Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Rome, Venice? Where are Tyre, 
Sidon, Balbec ? As we look around us, and 
contemplate even our country that coun:ry 


of which Americans have been taught to be 
80 justly proud, while it is yet in the bloom 
of youth, having yet hardly attained the full 
vigor of manhood—can we not discover, 
cankering within its very boeom, the seeds of 
those elements which are one day destined 


to work its downfall? Do we not, even now 


witness a waning of those strong sentiments 
of affection for our common country, and our 
whole country, which were once taught us in 
the nursery, in the school room, from the 
foram and from the pulpit? Readers reflect, 


and say if this is not even so, And “ean 
not divine the signs of the times.” 


But 
enough. I began to ta'k about sugar making, 
but have fallen into a strange reverie, to grow 
out of so sweet a subject. To return then 


we are, to all present appearances, in the 
midst of the sugar season. We have had 
one excellent run of sap, and two or three 
slight dashes. The run of the 14th to 16th 
inclusive, which followed a slight fall of snow, 
was equal, in many camps, to a pound to the 
tree, and exceeds all others of the season 
down to this time. The variation of product 
in different seasons, and under the manage- 
ment of different hands, is very great, ranging 
from one to four pounds per tree, and averag- 
ing, take one season with another, about two 
anda half pounds. The extreme low prices 
at which southern sugars were sold a few 
years since, were detrimental to the sugar 
interest of our new settlemen‘s, and caused 
many of our farmers to neglect their camps; 
but the recent high price of the southern ar- 
ticle, together with the scarcity of money, and 
a consciousness of the superiority of the ma- 
ple over all other sugars, is causing a general 
return to the sugar camps. A large item of 
expenditure will thus be avoided, while many 
make it a source of very respectable income. 
One man is capable of working from 200 to 
800 trees, depending on their compactness, 
and the convenience of his arrangements; but 
suppose the number to be two hundred, and 
the time occupied one month, the account 
will stand somewhat as follows: 

A cheap ordinary outfit of 200 sap 
troughs, kettle or pap, arch, &c., may 
be set down at a cost of $25, on which 
we may estimate the wear and tear at 
20 per cent.,say . » » + + «© + 
One man one month, finding self $1 per 
day, 26 days. . . . « + « « «26.00 
Use of team to haul wood. . . . . 200 


Total cost . . . . $33.00 
Cr. By product of 200 trees, at an aver- 

age of 23 Ibs. per tree, 500 tbs, at 

10 cents perfb . . . . . . $50.00 
From which deduct cost, as above 33.00 


$5.00 








Nett profit of 200 sugar trees $17.00 
In large camps where good facilities are 
farnished, the expenses may be diminished and 
the profits increased. Mr. Jacob H. Hoovers 
of this township last year worked a trifle over 
400 trees, commencing very late in the season, 
with a very indifferent outfit. The product 
was about 1200 pounds. This year he is 
working about 700 trees, with better outfit 
and a prospect of better returns. Next year 
he will probably increase his camp to 1000 
trees. This township of Millington alone is 
probably capable of producing two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds of sugar’ per .n- 
num, worth at least ten cents per pound or 
$25,000. While we do not pretend to any 
glittering show of profit, the foregoing figures 
show a handsome return for the labor invest- 
ed, fully equal to that shown from the agri- 
cultural labor of our state, take one year 
with another. 
Farmers, one word of caution. Now that 
the country is new, and you are wag'ng a 
war of extermination upon the forests by 
which you are surrounded, spare the sugar 
trees. Select at least oné spot in some suita- 
ble place of preservation, and, whether the 
number of its trees is fifty or five hundred, 
hold it sacred from the axe. Let no careless 
man or wanton boy lay unhallowed hands 
upon a single tree. As time advances, trim 
out the underwood, burn the old logs, and 
fence in and seed to grass. It will afford a 
delightful summer retreat tor your cattle, and 
if you are fond of musing aud contemplating 
the works nature, a woodland walk through 
its umbrageous recesses, in summer or early 
autumn, will be perfectly onchanting. Spare 


the sugar trees. NoRTHERNER, 
Millington, March th, 1860. 





‘The Peabody Prolific Corn. 

The Peabody corn is the old Baden corn, 
which had its day twenty-two years ago. It 
was revived by Charles A. Peabody, of Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, and was the last in a series 
of humbugs introduced by this notorious gen- 
tleman. First, came lis ever-bearing straw- 
berry; next, his orange watermelon; thén 
followed the famous Peabody’s Prolific straw- 
berry; and last the Peabody corp, neither of 
which, at this day, have a colitary advocate 
so far us we know, among the thousands of 
honest horticulturists and farmers, who have 
‘been bled to the tune of from five to fifty dol- 
lars each. These were all grown upon a light, 
warm, porous soil, highly stimulated with gu- 
ano, and produced just such results as may 
be expected by every farmer on similar soil 
and thorough cultivation; but when introdu 
ced into general cultivation in the ordinary 
way, the results proved so unsatisfactory that 
all were abandoned, The corn, with good. 
culture, yields a number of short ears upon a 
single stalk; the plant suckers freely, yielding 


an abandance of excellent fodder, but re- 
quires a warm climate to insure maturity. It 
4 poy no material difference in the mode of 
culture from that of any other corn, exce;t, if 
the suckers are allowed to grow, not more 
than two plants should be left. to stand in a 


The Food of Plants. 


We cannot see the irtrodaction of food 
into tke system of the plant so easily as in 
the animal, yet we observe the former in- 
ereasés jin size and developes its parts as 
completely as these offices are effected in the 
latter. The plant, by the nature of its re- 
lations, can only feceive its food from thesoil 
to which it is fixed by its roots, and the at- 
mosphere which surrounds its stem and 
branches; therefore, a very natural division of 
our subject arises out of this consideration, 
namely, first, the elements derived from the 
atmosphere; and second, the elements derived 
from the soil. Before we can understand 
what is necessary to constitute the food of 
plants, we must understand of what the plant 
chemically consists; because every element 
found in the organization of the plant must 
have its representative either in the earth or the 
atmosphere. All must be present in the one 
or in the other, or there is no power of crea 
tion. It is trae we cannot show the exact 
part played by such element in the organiza- 
tion, but we can show the ingredients found 
‘nit, A very simple process is sufficient for 
our purpose at present. The first step to be 
taken is to ascertain the quantity of water 
which the substance which you wish to ex- 
amine contains, and this you may easily do by 
weighing it, and then carefully drying it, and 
the loss it sustains is the amount of water 
driven off. You have a practical illustration 
of this in haymaki:g. The grass is cut in a 
green state, and after it has been exposed to 
the sun and wind for a time it is withered, 
much lighter, and “ dried.” The same hap- 
pens in the case of the tops of turnips and 
potatoes, when cut and left in the air, and the 
loss is apparently much greater. I need 
scarcely tell you that water is a principal con- 
stituent of every tissue, and some notion may 
be formed of the part it takes in the nutrition 
and health of animals and plants, when it is 
known that beef and mutton contain, in the 
raw state, 78 per cent.; potatoes 72 per cent ; 
and turnips, from 88 to 91 per. cent of water. 
By drying, then, you ascertain the quantity 
of water in a given weight of any vegetable 
substance. Next, take a definite weight of 
the dried substance (whatever it may be), 
and burn it ina vessel from which the air 
cannot eseape. That which flies off in com- 
bustion is called the organic or combustible 
part; and what is left is an ash (small in quan- 
tity compared with the weight used in the ex- 
periment) called the incombustible or miner- 
al portion, The combustible portion is cal 
led the organic, because it consists essentially 
of elements necessary to the formation of 
those substances which belong alone to vital 
organisms, as starch, woody fibre, sugar and 
gum, and it escapes principally in the form 
of carbonic acid and water. The ultimate 
elements are carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
a little nitrogen. The incombustible or inor- 
ganic portion is what is left in the vessel as 
ash, and consists of potash, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, and oxide of iron. The resulis of this 
general analysis may be stated to be water, 
organic or combustible matters, and the ash 
or inorganic part. It will convey to your 
minds a better notion of the relative propor- 
tions of these, if I state to you the compos- 
ition of a few well-known examples taken 
from the vegetable kingdom, when subjected 
to this mode of examination. In round naum- 
bers, 100 parts of turnip contain 90 of water, 
nine of organic matter, and one of ash; 100 
parts of cabbage contain 86 of water, 12 of 
orga:ic matter, and two of ash; 100. parts of 
wheat contain 12 of water, 85 of organic 
matter, and 2 of ash; 100 parts of white 
straw contain 14 of water, 78 of organic mat- 
ter, and 8 of ash, These are the results in 
the cases mentioned; but it must not be sup 
posed that the substances here found are 
separate and distinct in the living plant, and 
that each has a separate existence or inde- 
pendent value in the. vegetable organism.— 
Such is not so. The arrangement is. purely 
artificial, and only serves the purposes of 
scientific detail. _ All ure mixed in the tissues, 
and equally important to plant life. From 
the constitution of, the,plant it.can only be 
in relation with the soil.and the atmosphere. 
It consists of a root, a stem with its branches 
and leaves, along with which may be asso 
ciated the floral appendages. By the réot it 
is fixed in the ground, and draws food from 
the soil about it; by the leaves it absorbs 
those elements which the atmosphere presents 
in a gaseous form. The stem is little more, 
as far as the office of nutrition is concerned, 
than the medium of conveyance between the 
organs at its own extremities. Having then 
settled the composition of vegetable matter, 
aod that plants derive their food from the 
atmos, here and the soil, let us ncxt proceed 








hill. — VF Farmer. 


to stow what is furnished by eich During 


the earlier periods of agriculture and vegeta- 
ble physiology it wag thought that the soil 
alone was the source of the food of plants, 
and that the air supplied nothing used by it 
in development. Now, however, a very dif- 
ferent view is taken. It ig indeed well known 
that the atmosphere supplies the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the combustible or or- 
ganic portion, You are aware that we are 
to look to carbonic acid and ammonia fer the 
ingredients necessary to furnish the organic 
elements. These are always present in the 
atmosphere, and in contact with the leaves 
which absorb them. Experim2nt has shown 
that they are quickly absorbed by the plant 


in sunshine, and pure orygen put in the place 


of the carbonic acid. Without reflection, it 
might be supposed that the whole of the car- 
bonie acid and ammonia in the air would be 
exhausted by the constant absorption of 
plants. Such would be the case if the sup- 
ply were not kept up. “We know,” says Lie- 
big, “that careful provision is made for the 
continuance of organic life. Man and ani- 
mals live in plants. All organized beings 
have only a passing and short existence. In 
the vital processes of an’mals, the food which 
nourishes thein is transformed into its origin- 
al form; and the same change tak's place 
with the bodies of all animals and plants af 

ter death. Both of these substances are 
gaseous, and return to the atmospheric sea, 
to serve once more for the formation and de- 
velopment of a new generation.’ Though 
we may doubt the extent to which organic 
matter in the soil is made available to the 
plant, we can have no hesitation in saying that 
the plant derives the whole of its mineral 
food from the earth. Whatever is found as 
ash after combustion is the mineral portion, 
and pretty nearly represents the elements of 
which the soil consists. I may, in a general 
way, state that the mineral ingredients con. 

sist of silica, salts of potash, the alkaline 
earths, and oxide of iron. That they have a 
fixed relation to the plant is shown by the 
circumstances under which they exist in con- 
nection with the other ingredients of the 
vegetable organism, Thus we find one ele- 
ment preponderate in a certain tribe or plant, 
or even ina part of a plant. For example, 
silica is most abundant in the straw of such 
plants as wheat, oats,rye and barley. It con- 
stitutes 67 or 68 per cent of the ash, while 
the ash of the turnip does not contain over 
three, and that of clover scarcely two per 
cent’ of the ash. Clover contains much 
more lime than either wheat straw or the 
turnip; and seeds gencrally a much larger 
proportion of the phosphates. Potash is an 
important constituent of the sap, and is found 
in the ash of the bulb of the turnip in the 
proportion of about 37 per cent, in that of 
the leaves and stem of clover about 26 per 
cent, and in the ‘ash of wheat about 30 per 
cent. Thenature or constitution of the soil 
make no appreciab'e difference in the quan. 

tity of any mineral ingredient which the 
plant contains If it is its nature to possess 
but a very small amount of any one or all the 
elements found in its ash a superabundance 
in the soil dees not increase it, nor does a 
sparing supply sensibly diminish the amount 
found on analysis. Such being the iuvaria- 
ble relation existing between the mineral ele 

ments individually and the other ingredients 
of the organism, it is plain that an entire 
absence of any would entail a state of barren- 
ness. It also is to be remembered that the 
plant is fixed to ove little spot, and that if 
food is not immediately round its roots it has 
no chance of life, Hence it requires there to 
be a thorough mixture of the nsual ingredi 

ents of soil, so that every rootlet may have 
all tho components of food within the spheres 
ef itsaction. Admitting these to be a fixed 
and nearly invariable amount of incombusti 

ble matter in each crop produced by the farm 

er, the soil must suffer deterioration. The 
natural effects of repeated cropping must be 
the gradual removal of the mineral elements 
from the soil which plants use as food. The 
average percentage of ash in a given quantity 
of corn does not at first sight appear large 

but a little conaideration will show that fre- 
quent repetition will exhaust some, if not 
many, of the essential principles found in the 
food of plants. Exhaustion has occurred in 
some exporting countries, and a certaim 
amount of deterioration in the soil of others 
where artificial manures have not been 
brought to replace the loss sustained by the 
removal of preduce, It is suid that whole 
distiicts in the State of New York, which 79 
or 80 years ago were remarkably fertile, and 
yielding, without manuring, from 12 to 16 
bushels of wheat per acre, now only give 
from two and a half to four bushels. The 
reason of this change is plainly due to the 
removal of mineral substance in the corn sold 
and consumed by the population of a distant 





eountry; and until °eompensation is given in 














the form of phosphates of limo and potash 

mere labor will not restore fertility, or pro- 
duce a remunerative crop. It is easy to cal- 
culate the loss which& given portion of land 
suffers after each crop, as each. bushel of 
wheat, or a given quantity of any other arti- 
cle of produce as a known quantity of alkali 
and earthly salts, and an analysis of the soil 
is only required to enable you to say how of 
ten the same crop may be raised before ex- 
haustion occurs. It would be of little use 
te know accurately the physiology of the 
plant, the ingredients of its food, and the che- 
mistry of the earth, if we could not turn the 
knowledge to profitable account. But in 
this case the efforts of the physiologist and 
the chemist have been abundantly successful, 
for they have explained the cause of soil de- 
terioration, and have suggested the most ap- 
propriate means of restoration. 


The Alsyke Clover. 


The T'rifolium Hybridum, Swedish Clover, 
or Alsyke ¢lover as it is called, is a hardy ane 
nual variety of clover, that possesses some of 
the qualities of the white clover, and a'so of 
the common red clover, but is not a hybria 
variety as its botanical name implies. The 
Alsyke Clover resembles the white clover in 
the form and color of its flower heads, but ine 
stead of the creeping habit of the white clover 
it has the erect one of the red clover, grow- 
ing like it elso from the crown of the root.— 
The Alsyke also is perennial like the white 
clover, and comes in year after year without 
sowing, and is therefore much used for pas- 
tures es well as for hay. It has been tried in 
Canada for several years, and James Wilson, 
of North Dumfries, in a late letter to tiie Cae 
nadian Agriculturist gives his experience 
with it as follows: 

“Inthe February number of the Agricul. 
turist for 1858, I saw a letter from Mr. P. R. 





Wright, of Cobourg, wherein he gave a descrip- . 


tion of a new kind of Clover, called the ‘ A!- 
syke’ or Perennial Hybrid Clover; he also 
stated that he had grown it fora number of 
years, and recommended it very highly; he 
said if he could only persuade one hundred 
or even fifty intelligent farmers to make a trial 
of it, and report their success to you, he felt 
confident that red clover would soon be num- 
bered among the grasses that were in Canada. 
Well, having some confidence in a Canadian 
gentleman’s recommendation, I determined to 
give it a trial, and I would now report with 
what success to you. In the month of April, 
1858, I procured four pounds of tbe seed, 
from Mr. Fleming, Toronto, that being all he 

could spare me, I sowed it in a small field con- 
taining about one acre that was sown with 
Barley. Not being accustomed to sow such 
a small quantity to the acre 1 sowed it rather 
thick and onl¥ got it to go over three-quarters 
of the acre, the other quarter I sowed with 
the common red clover, so that I had a fair 
chance of comparing the two. I give the 
preference to the Alsyke by a great deal; it 
will make better and finer hay, and from what 
I have seen of it for the two past winters, I 
think it isa clover that is going to stand the 
winter better and not be so liable to be 

thrown out of the ground by the spring frosts 
as the red, a quality that I consider one of its 
best recommendations in this part of the 
country, where the red part of the clover is 
sometimes completely killed out by the freez- 
ing and thawing of the ground in the spring. 

I did not cut it until the seed was ripe, which 

was on the 19th July, 1859. The:e was at 
least two tons of hay from the three fourths 
of an acre, which I consider a good yield, 

when the frosts of last summer are taken into 

account It has two things at the present 

time against its not being more generally in- 

troduced, the first is, the little that is generale 
ly known of it in this country peren second 

is the high price of the seed; but as it be- 

comes better known, I am satisfied the de- 
mand for it will increase. I believe I am the 
only one in this part of the country who has 
cut a crop of the Alsyke the past year. I be- 

lieve there area number of others who seeded 

down small patches last year; I also seeded 

another acre in 1859. I intend to sow more 

largely of it this spring, so that Mr. Wright 

will see it is working its way.” 

In addition to what Mr. Wilson says we 
have in a condensed form what has been tho 
results of trials with it in England since it 
was first introduced there in 1834. 

1, The Alsyke Clover is more permanent 
in ddration than any of the varieties of Red 
Clover. 

2. That from having more fibrous roots, it 
does not withstand drouth so well as the red 
clover, which has long, deep, penetrating roots. 

3. That it will not yield quite so heavy 
crops as the red clover or land well adapted 
to the growth of the latter. 

4, That it is more keenly sought after and 
eaten by cattle, sheep and |ovses, than even 
the white clover, and hence? it is considered 
more nutritious, — 

Mr. Flemming, a seedsman at Toronto 
keeps this ‘variety of seel on hand and bis 
sold about 800 pounds during the past two 


years, 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard. 


Tar on Trees. 


Mr. Eprror:—Your paper has lately con- 
tained several articles on this subject, and I 
will just give you my experience. A few 
years since I put out an orchard of two hund- 
red apple trees, The frst winter after set- 
ting, I lost about twenty-five trees by the 
depredatioas of nice and rabbits. The next 
fall, the trees had then had two seasons’ 
growth, I gave every one a heavy coating 
of common tar; it covered the who'e body 
of the tree to the height of two and a half 
or three feet from the ground. This was in 
the year 1857. They have had two seasons 
growth since the application, and I vever 
knew trees to grow more luxuriantly. Since 
the application of the tar I have not lost a 
tree, either from tar, mice, rabbits cr any 
other cause. The lot immediately adjoining 
the orchard is a wood lot, and we hardly cross 
it at any time without seeing rabbits. But 
the one application so far has been effectual 
to repel them. Next fall I shall apply it 
again. Idon’t know any thing about coal 
tar, I used the common tar that we get at the 
stores. It was recommended to me by an 
Englishman in my employ, who assured me 
that in Enland it is almost universally used. 
It certainly did not injure my trees, and they 
had so thorough a coating of it that upon 
many of them the unmistakable evidence of 


its application still remains to be seen. 
H. C. GILBERT. 











Coldwater, Aprit 2d, 1860, 





Treatment of the Dahlia. 


My mode’ of treating this flower is this -— 
Never plant out sooner than from the first 
to the middle of June. From the middle to 
the 20th is a good time. I have planted the 
first of July, and have had a good bloom.— 
Manure and well prepare your ground before 
planting; use small plants in pots, of the cur- 
rent year’s propagating; the most successful 
exhibitors use such plants only. As soon as 
planted, place a large stake to each, and tie 
as they grow. My reason for putting the 
stakes thus early is, to avoid injury to roots, 
which would take place after the dahlias had 
commenced growing. As the plants advance 
in growth, the knife should be freely used, 
cutting out at least one-half the bloom, as 
well as keeping the plants low. Under this 
treatment they will have no disposition to 
flower before September—a season quite con 
genial to the plant, Exquisite'y shaped per- 
fect blooms will be produce}, faultless alike 
in shape, symmetry and size. I should re 
mark, when the plants commence showing 
bloom buds, at least three fourths. should be 
pinched off as they appear. Those which 
are allowed to perfect themselves will be 
superb. At the time of planting out, a deep 
mulching of half-rotted manure spread over 
the ground is a great benefit; and in dry 
weather, through all stages of their growth 
they should be freely watered; if liquid man- 
ure is used occasionally, so much the better. 
With this treatment,—late planting, young 
plants, pruning, disbudding, and late bloom- 
ing,—the good qualities of the dahlia become 
fixed, so that the good cultivator can, with 
almost a certainty, rely upon the production 


-of flowers, exquisite alike in shape, symmetry 


and size, with every variety of color in per- 
fection. 

I could give a long list of superb varieties, 
but will confine myself to twenty-four, which 
the amateur may plant without the least dis 
appointment. 

PLAIN OR SELF-COLORED DAHLIA. 


Cherub, bright light orange yellow; a fine deep 
flower. 

Co). Windham, deep rose, with a small bronze tip, 
fine shape.} 

Coldfinder, deep golden yellow; a large, useful 
show flower. 

Hon. Mrs. Trotter, white, distinctly tipped and 
edged with rose; novel and attractive. ' 

Lady Popham, white, delicately tipped with laven- 
der; of the finest form. 

Lollipop, salmon; shape nearly two-thirds of a 
ball, high centre. 

Lord Fielding, nearly black, small, well arranged 
petals, high centre, 

Miss Pressley, white, heavily edged or picoteed 
with dark purple; a constant, new and pleas 
ing variety, 

Mrs, Church, deep yeljow, tipped with lake; a full 
sized flower of fine form. 

Rachel Rawlings, delicate peach, fine form. 

Triomphe de Pecq, dark crimson, a large full flow- 
er, extra fine. 

Village Gem, clear white ground, edged and tip- 
ped with rosy crimson. 

FANCY DAHLIAS, 

Beauty of High Cross, deep gold, heavily striped 
with rich crimson. 

Carnation, whité, beautifully and regularly etriped 
with purple, constant. 

Cleopatra, orange yellow, striped with crimson 
scarlet, good form. 

Comet, dull red, mottiea and striped, good 


Countess of Bective, rosy lilac, tipped with white, 
full sized constant flower. 

Duchess of Kent, pale yellow tipped with white; 
fine form. 

Empéreur de Maroc, maroon, tipped with white; 
dark and rich. 

Lady Paxton, red, tipped with white; fine petal 
and form; beautiful. 

Le Defi, orange buff, striped with lake; full size; 
good form. 

Mare Antony, deep yellow, finely striped ani 
marked with bright red; fine form. 

Oliver Twist, the best purple and white striped 
fancy; very superior form. 

Village Bride, pale yellow, striped with bright 
red; a full-sized flower, constant and large.— 

John Saul, Washington, in Gar. Monthly. 





Reclaiming Orchards. 


G. W. P. in the Boston Cultivator thus 
narrates his operations in an old orchard of 
seventy trees on a light sandy soil, that all 
the neighbors thought worthless. Two- 
thirds of the tops of the trees were dead, 
and the remainder was covered with moss and 
dead bark, and several of them had large 
cavities in the trunk: 

I put the iron scraper to work, and took 
off all the moss and dead bark. I then scrap- 
ed the buts of the trees until they became 
smooth; then trimmed the dead limbs; made 
a compost of clay, peat muck, oil Soap, and 
green cow-manure, mixed and stirred well 
with water, and used acommon whitewash 
brush to wash the trunk of the tree with this 
preparation, (A tree may need two coats 
after being scraped.) I then spread thirty 
cords of peat muck and lime, mixed thorough- 
ly; then ploughed the orchard with a large 
plow, which turned afu:row twelve inches 
deep. Ihe result was that the sand, gravel, 
and roots were turned up in abundance.— 
When the plow brought up against a root, 
it was cut off six feet from the tree, without 
regard to size. The-man that followed the 
plow was ready with an axe to cut, and clear 
the rocks from the plow. When the ground 
was plowed it was covered with roots which 
had to be carted off, and the ground harrow- 
ed over. 

The object in cutting off the roots, is to 
have new fibrous roots grown, which will give 
a vigor to the tree. The fibrous roots wil 
start the same season, The young shoots 
will start slowly until the second growth — 
The next season the growth will be greater 
than of young trees, and the fruit as fair as 
Western { uit. 

The result of the experiment was, the first 
year I had but few apples; the next I carried 
to ma. ket one hundied bushels of the fairest 
of apples; the third, there being a heavy gale 
in the month of August, which blew offabout 
sixty bushels, I gathered some twenty or 
tuirty bushels for cider, and sold that same 
fall one hundred and forty dollars worth of 
apples, after putting thirty bushels into the 
cellar for family use—not mentioning the 
quantity fed out to the cattle. This was the 
orchard that had not borne any to speak of 
for fifteen years previous to this time. 





Form$ of Pear Trees. 


In the Homestead, the following list of 
pears is given as combining the several desir- 
able qualities of the tree and fruit, in a larger 
proportion than any other list known to the 


writer. 


1. Doyenne d’Ete, 
2. Madeleine, 

3, Beurre Giffart, 
4. Rostiezer, 

5. Tyson, 

6. Bartlett, 

7. Beurre d’Amalis, 
8. St. Ghislain, 

9. Belle Lucrative, 
10, Flemish Beanty, 
11. Andrews, 


19. Beurre Bose, 

20. Fulton. 

21. Onondaga, 

22, Beurre d’Anjou, 
28. Urbaniste, 

24. Howell, 

25. Boussock, 

26. Duchesse 

27. Beurre Diel, 

28. Dix, 

29. Noveau Poiteau, 
12. Beurre Superfine, 80. Beurre Clairgeau, 
13. Sheldon, 31. Lawrence, 

14, Paradise d’Antomne, 32. Vicar of Winkfield, 
15. Lousie Bon de Jersey, 83. Wiater Nelis, 

16. Buffum, 84. Glout Morceanu, 

17. St. Michael Archange, 35. Doyenne d’Alencon 
18. Seckel. 


The list is arranged so as to be classified in 
groups according to their ripening qualities, 
and accordingly we find that the following is 
given as their classification as they have 
grown in New England : 

Group 1. Summer Varieties; Nos. 1— 7. 


« 2, Early Autumn; “« sg—ll1, 
« 3, Mid-Autumn; « 12—23, 
“« 4 Late Autumn; « 24—30. 
“ §65. Winter; “ 31—35, 


The trees are again grouped, according to 
their habit of growth, into pyramids, conoids, 
round heads, stragglers, and espaliers, and 
the following remarks and lists will not be 
uninteresting to pear growers : 

Group 1.—Pyramids—comprising numbers 
5, 8, 13, 16, 17 and 30, of which [6 is per- 
baps the most beautifa', and 5 and 17, next. 
Of trees of this group the branches have a 
vertical tendency, some of them almost as 
much so as those of the Lombardy poplar. 

Group 2.—Conoids—comprising numbers 





shape. 


1, 11, 12, 15, 18, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31 


and 32, of which 23 and 29 are perhaps the 
most symmetrical. Trees of this group are 
commonly called upright or conical, but as 
they are all in fact conoidal, the accuracy of 
our term ‘conoid,’ more than compensates for 
its pedantry. The outline of the “head” of 
many of these varieties is like that of a hen’s 
egg standing on its large end. 

Group 3.—Ronund-heads—comprising num- 
bers 6, 9, 10, 20, 25 and 35. The trees of 
this form are generally lees pleasing to the 
eye than those of groups 1 and 2; still, with 
proper care these round-headed or spreading 
varieties can be trained so as to be at least 
good looking. The forms of this group ap- 
proach those of the apple, as it grows natur- 
ally. 

Group 4.—Stragglers—comprising num- 
bers 2, 3, 4, 7, 14, 19, 24, 33 and 34, of which 
numbers 4 and 7 are particularly straggling 
and irregular. Most of these trees, indeed, 
are little better than monstrous sprawiing 
bushes which tax the ingenuity of the most 
skillful cultivator to train them into anything 
approaching symmetry. Persons fastidious 
about appearances, should never plant trees 
of this class in a conspicuous part of their 
grounds, for such trees as numbers 4, 7 and 
33, will destroy the uniformity of any row in 
which they may be located, 

Group 5.—Espaliers—These are trees train- 
ed flat on a trellis or wall, as is usual with 
the grape. Those who desir2 to cultivate in 
this way, will find group number 2 above, the 
best adapted to their wants; but trees of 
groups number 1 and 3 succeed well, also, as 
espaliers, 


> 
How to Prevent the Effects of Late Frosts 
on Grape Vines. 





Mr. Delanque, the proprietor of a vineyard 
in the Department of Derdogne, France, writes 
the following letter to the Journal of Practi- 
cal Agriculture at Paris, which we translate 
for our readers. 

“T write confor nably to your request rela- 
tive to the practice adopted at the Southwest 
to prevent the effects of late frosts on the 
grape vines. You must note, however, that 
the vineries of this region are less injured by 
late frosts than those of other portions of 
France, that are more e'evated, and farther 
from the influence of the sea, and consequent- 
ly more exposed to extremes of temperature: 
If we could so arrange it that the vines would 
only vegetate after the late frosts, it would 
be evident that the problem of saving the 
crop would be solved. We may gain this 
end, if we select (not the late varieties) but 
only the branches or shoots which are latest 
in pushing forth their buds in the spring. This 
plan, however, can only: be used at the risk of 
losing the best qualities of the wine made 
from the part, and cannot be generally ap- 
plied. The influence-of pruning, in this case, 
on the contrary, is constant and general. It 
has been found that we can retard very con- 
siderably the vegetation of the whole vine, by 
pruning at the time of the latest frosts and 
when the upper buds or those at the ends 
of the branches have began to leave out, and 
have even been injured by frost, whilst the 
inferior buds iv the lower part of the branch. 
es are as yet dormant and undeveloped. The 
cutting-in of the long vine shoots, whilst 
in full growth, is evidently muti-ation of the 
vine, which is sensibly felt, but we have, by 
this operation, succeeded in retarding the 
growth of the buds of the vine for a time, and 
rendered them safe, from the effects of late 
frosts, and consequently they are developed 
with great rapidity, at a time when the cold 
is not feared. But, you will probably ask, 
why this operation so simple, so old, and so 
efficacious is: not employed every where and 
always? That is easily comprehended, when 
you bear in mind that it is materially im- 
possible in a country exclusively vine grow- 
ing thus to prune all the vines in a few days, 
which wust be the case, if the remedy is to 
be generally applied. Our mechanical ap. 
pliances have not yet enabled us to lessen 
this difficulty. It results from this state of 
things that the vine growers, the most con- 
vinced of the excellence of late pruning, are 
obliged to reserve for it only the vineyards 
of the highest value, and those most exposed 
to the effects of the late frosts; and this me 
thod succeeds perfectly. Reduced even to 
these modest proportions, the services ren- 
dered by this simple method are so great, 
that it is dosirable it should be known and 
put in practice wherever it is as yet unused.” 





Beurre de Fevrier. , : 

This is the the name of a new French pear de- 
scribed in the Revue Horticole, as originating at 
Rouen, France. The fruit of the size of a large 
swan’s egg, green, changing to yellow when ripe, 
with flesh of a greenish white, very delicate, melt- 
ing, buttery; juice abundant, sugary, sub acid, and 
very agreeable. The pear is considered as good 
as the Beurre d’Aremberg, and ripens about Feb- 
ruary. M. Dupuis, who describes it, says it isa 





great bearer. 





The Chinese or German Aster. 


A whole series of varieties have arisen out 
of this summer plant by the continual indus- 
try and attention given to its cultivation, and 
each variety has its peculiarities; I will here 
mention them in turn as they have been pro 
‘duced. The progenitor was the plain 
Chinese Aster, which still exists, but sparely 
cultivated. 


Quilled Aster.—Thesingle petals of the 
common blossom consist simply of tubes or 
quills, and the exterior crosses only are blos- 
som-petals which are slightly reflexed; it is 
from 1} to 2 feet in height, branches fraely, 
and thruws out many large blossoms; its fit- 
test use is for flower-groups in parks or gen- 
eral ornamentation in the flower garden. 


Turkish Aster.—This very much resembles 
the quilled Aster, but it grows only to a 
height of 1 to 14 feet, has many branches, 
and the flowers are smaller than the preced- 
ing. 

Dwarf Aster—The individual blossoms 
of the blossom-tube are partly tube-like and 
partly leaf like; it reaches a height of from 3 
to 1 foot, and is richly covered with moderate. 
sized flowers; they are principally used for 
edging. 

Globe Aster.—The principal flowers of this 
Aster are very large, and so arched that they 
may be compared to a half-ball; most are 
quilled ; high from 2 to 2} feet; same uses as 
the quilled. 


Pyramidal Aster—The beautiful large 
flowers appear on this Aster nearly all of one 
height; it produces very few side flowers; 
most probably received its name because it 
resembles an inverted pyramid; some blos- 
soms are quilled and others not; height from 
23 to 3 feet; sama uses as the preceding. 


Bouquet Aster.—This Aster deserves its 
name, for each individual plant is so volup- 
tuously covered with bloom that the green 
of the foliage is scarcely visible; almost every 
plant forms itself in a perfect bouquet ; height 
from 3 to 1} foot; highly ornamental in pots; 
bloom for a long time on account of its great 
richness in blossom. 


Truffaut Pyramidal Aster.—These Asters 
testify the great care and perseverance the 
grower has taken in rearing them; there are 
now five varieties of it:—Fleur Perfection: 
The flowers of this kind are enormously large; 
petals very long but slightly reflexed; height 
from 2 to 24 feet:—Fleur Bombee: The 
flowers of this variety are very large and 
full, and form almost a semi-ball; height 
from 2 to 23 feet:—Fl:ur Chrysantheme:— 
The flowers of this variety are not so large 
as the preceding; the petals are entirely re- 
flexed; height about 2 feet; produces more 
side-flowers than the previously described va- 
rieties:—Fleur Pivoine: The Peony flower- 
ed Asters turn their petals towards the cen- 
tre, and a flower not quite in full bloom re- 
sembles a ball ; height from 1} to 2 feet; pro- 
duces but few side-flowers:—Fleur Imbriquee 
and Pompone Imbriquee: The leaves of 
these fiowers form themselves exactly like 
ti'es, one on the top of the other to the cen- 
tre of the flower; the Pompore produces 
smaller blooms, but of such beauty, that they 
resemble a perfect semi ball, and being dwarf, 
look well planted in front of taller kinds, 


Giant Emperor Aster.—Thbis variety has 
sprung from the Pyramidal Aster, and for 
size and form is unsurpassed. The stem con- 
sists in the middle of little tubes; outwardly 
they are little leaves, and are so regularly 
formed as to leave nothing to be desired. It 
bears only a few towers on a robust strong 
stem, from which the side-sprouts grow in the 
form of a candelabrum. In favorable cases 
it produces five flowers, of which the chief 
blossom is four ‘nches in diameter; in spite 
of its size, all its flowers are of an equal 
height. The Sowing of the vaiious sorts 
of Aster is done from the middle to the end 
of March, in cold beds, which are filled with 
good compost earth. The seeds must not be 
strewed too ébosely, because the plants requiré 
much space to get strong. The windows 
must be kept close until germination has tak 
en place, and if necessary shade must be 
given. According to the growth of the little 
plants more and more air is given, till at last 
they become strong enough to have the win- 
dows open all day in favorable weather; in the 
middle of May the. plants will be strong 
enough to transplant into their destined place. 
Asters may also be transplanted in a blooming 
state if they are carefully li‘ted out with balls 
of earth attached, and freely watered when 
implanted —Cottage Gardener. 





The Mammoth Tree of California. 

Specimens of this great tree grown from the 
seed planted in 1858, are now flourishing in Eng- 
land. At Castle Marbys, near Cork, ia Irelaad, 
there is a specimen 94 feet in height and 19 inches 
in cireumference, 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Allen’s Hybrid Grape. 

This grapa bas not been tried sufficiently to say 
what are its advantages a8 an out door grape for 
this latitade. We have not had an opportunity 
to compare it favorably with the Anna, but should 
think it somewhat larger and at least equal in fla- 
vor, It is very fine for cold house culture.— Bost. 
Gultivator. : 





The Bagby Russet, 

The Prairze Farmer notices an apple by the 
name of the Bagby Russet, which Dr. Warder pro 
nounces “a truly delicious fruit, a real gentleman’s 
or lady’s apple,” This apple is cultivated to some 
extent in Marion county, but its origin is not 
known. 


Cheap and Durable Label. 

The best and simplest ink for zinc labels is no- 
thing more than the common black'lead pencil.— 
Some labels marked this way ten years ago are 
yet perfectly indelible, short of scraping with a 
knife er scouring with sand.—T. V. P., in Gard. 
Monthly. 

Budding with Last year’s Wood. 

G. Mendenhall of Indiana writes to the Garden- 
er’s Monthly that he tried last season by way of ex- 
periment, to bud and graft asmall lot of trees 
every week till near the middle of summer, from 
old wood of last season, with reasonable success. 
Grafts put in after the leaves were full grown grew 
three feet. He thinks it an excellent plan to fill 
up vacancies where buds have heen frozen out. 


ieee wet of Trees from Mice and Rab- 
its. 

Dr. J. Dinkly, a correspondent of the Scientific 
Amertcan from Missouri, recommends rubbing the 
trees to the height of 18 inches with a piece of 
raw bloody meat or liver, or blood put on with a 
brush; he says if this be done in the fall or be- 
ginning of winter, no animal will touch the bark 
during that season; this plan has been followed 
by him for 80 years and has never failed. 


Training Beans. 

Lima beans may be gathered at least two weeks 
earlier if trained on Jateral poles, instead of the 
upright ones generally used. A correspondent of 
the Gardener’s Monthly states that he ties on late- 
ralslender rods tothe upright poles, and trains 
the vines to them; in this way he has beans much 
earlier than when the vine is allowed to run upon 
upright poles. There is no good reason tor this, but 
it is a fact that has been observed in other yines 
as well as the bean. 


Evergreens, 

The Gardener's Monthly says that deciduous 
trees may now be planted out as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and that evergreens may be.set out towards 
the end of the month. For the latitude of Phila- 
delphia that will do, but here the same time would 
be equal to the middle of May at least. The same 
authority says, ‘‘ we advocate strongly pruning or 
shortening the extreme points of the branches at 
transplanting, not only of deciduous trees, but of 
evergreens also. Of course there is a way to 
prune without injuring the symmetry or fine form 
of the evergreen tree, which a little practice will 
soon teac’ the amateur.” 


The Diana Grape. 

A New York culturist of this grape says, “for 
many years this grape has been a special favorite 
of mine, and [ am prepared to endorse all its most 
enthusiastic friends have said in its favor, No 
grape grows stronger, or bears the intense cold of 
our winters better; nor do we know of a case 
where a vine of this kind bas been winter killed; 
it is productive to a fault, and never suffers from 
the rot or mildew. It is earlier than the Isabella, 
and much superior in quality to that esteemed va- 
riety, and will hang long on the vine, gradually 
improving in flavor and beauty. Firm and well 
adapted to store for winter use, the clusters have 
been fouud as fresh and perfect in April as when 
first taken from the vine,” 








How to Preserve Fence Posts, 

Ata recent meeting of the Farmer’s Club 
in Hudson, New York, one of the members 
exhibited a post which previous to being 
placed in the ground, had been soaked in a 
solution of blue vitriol—one pounu of vitriol ° 
being used to twenty quarts of water 
The post was pine, and when taken up was 
as sound as when first put down, eight years 
since. 

This solution is good for all kinds of tim- 
ber exposed to the weather—spouts, shingles, 
stakes, bean-poles, etc.— Homestead. 





Experiment with Corn. 
A correspondent of the New Hampshire 
Journal of Agriculture writes: 


“First, | took 2 gills of corn and mixed with 
one gill of soot, and water enough to moisten 
it. Next I took two gills of corn, and an 
equal amount of water, and let it stand 
through the night. In the morniog I took 
two gills more of corn, and an equal amount 
of water, and let it stand one hour. I then 
had the corn dropped and covered as near 
alike as possible. The result was as follows: 
That which was planted with soot came up 
three days before that which was soaked the 
same length of time without soot, and four 
days before that which was soaked an hour. 
After the second time hocing, the difference 
in colors, as well as height, could be told fifty 
rods distant. That which was planted with* 
soot was of a dark green color, and the other . 
was of a lighter hue. In the fall that which 
was planted with soot was ready to harvest 
two weeks earlicr than the other, but didn’t 
produce any more or better looking ears than 
the other.” 
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More About Lime and Clay. 


Mixtures of the lime with earthy bodies 
will require two or three turnings, according 
to the original state of the materials—if they 
be coarse and lumpy, or fine and easy of re 
duction. After every motion has ceased by 
reason of the non-generation of heat, the 
materials will become a saponaceous unctuous 
mass, and will afford a mucilaginous manure, 
which is easily decomposed, and applicable to 
any purpose of fertilization. The period of 
time of one year, at least, is required to pro- 
duce a mass of mild and easily soluble ma- 
‘ terials from the agency of caustics on the 
crude and harsh earthy forms that contain 
both volatile and fixed principles ot very in- 
veterate hostility. When the mixing of the 
different bodies is done in summer, the com- 
post will be ready for application in the au 
tumn of the next year, after the hay crop is 
got, or on pastures somewhat later in the 
season, when the cattle are housed. An equal- 
ly good season occurs in the early spring, be 
fore the grasses begin to rise; but the period 
of autamn may be preferable in the compost 
affording shelter during winter to the grassy 
herbage, and producing an earthy bed for 
the spreading of the fibrous roots. In laying 
composts over grass lands of old or young 
duration, carts with broad wheels must be 
used, with a tire of at least five inches in 
width, The composts must be spread from 
the carts by two persons provided with shov 
els, one on each side, to the right and left, 
over a space of ground in three yards of 
width to each person. When the earthy mass 
is laid on the ground in heaps, and after- 
wards spread, the bottoms are difficult to be 
cleaned out, and a tuft of herbage grows from 
the extra quantity of manure that is left on 
the spot. By spreading the compost from 
the carts a superior evenness is obtained, and 
the work is finished at once. 


After the compost has been laid on the 
surface of the ground, in order to expose the 
cloddy particles to the action of the atmos- 
pheric changes, the bush-harrow will be very 
usefully applied in breaking into small pieces 
the lumps which will be formed, and in tend- 
ing to distribute the mass equally over the 
ground. For this purpose, the harrowing 
must be done across and lengthwise, so-as to 
act in both directions. When the surface 
has become thoroughly dry, a heavy roll must 
be applied, which will level all inequalities, 
and press together the earthy compost and 
the roots of the plants. The roll must be 
very liberally used both in the autumn and 
in the spring; one, or even two, applications 
may be sufficient to produce a elose bed for 
the roots of the plants in contact with the 
manure, and also level, against the penctra- 
tion of drought. 

The quantity of such a compost manure to 
be used on an acre may be stated at the aver- 
age of forty one-horse-cart-loads, and at the 
cost of 25cts. per load, or $20 per acre. Very 
much of the effect of all manures is lost from 
want of quantity: the chemical combination 
of bodies is often produced by the addition 
of one or more substances, which alter the 
mutual relationship; and in changing stato, 
they also change capacity. Different effects 
are otten produced in different situations; and 
the quantity and degree of the exertion of 
the power depend on various changing cir- 
cumstances. Besides the quantity and quali- 
ty of the substances, much influence is exert- 
ed by temperature, by electricity, and by me- 
chanical pressure, by insolubility, and by 
other causes arising from peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The compest manure that has now been 
described, being a cool mass, will be best used 
in cool weather, when the solubility will not 
be too much hastened by violent heats, nor 
be retarded by the pinching colds. A gradual 
decomposition will best answer the purpose 
of the assimilation of the elements to the 
condition of the food of plants. 

The value is very great of earthy composts 
prepared in this way, for being used as top- 
dressings on grass-lands of all kinds, and also 
on fallow lands. Not only the common her- 
bage is increased in one-third of the average 

produce, but the quality is very much im- 
proved by the invariable result of grass-plants 
of a better kind being brought forward, and 
established on the ground,» Iv is a very ben- 
eficial practice to sow the seeds of the better 
grasses on the top of a liberal application of 
a rich earthy compost, to harrow the surface, 
and then to press the seeds firmly into the 
ground by means of a heavy roll. Inferior 
grass-lands are very much improved in this 
way, and at a very moderate cost in the pur- 
chase of the Ime and the price of the grass 
secds, In every case of application, the com- 
post of lime and earth is much superior in 
effet to lime by itself, especially on lands of 
an inferior quality. This fact has been scuttled 


beyond all dispute, and arises from the earth 
of the compost imbibing and retaining the 
caloric imparted by the lime, by which the 
fature crops are more benefited than by the 
weak soil that is devoid of the quality of us- 
ing caloric. Lime, in cay condition, only 
raises the temperature of the ground in the 
fom of benefit fr~m its use. 

The burning of clay for the purpose of 

being converted into a manure has been often 
tried with much vaunting confidence. By 
the application of a smothering fire the 
earths are divided and reduced into very fine 
particles, and invested with an unknown pro- 
perty, which substances acqvire that have un- 
dergone the action of fire. In this state it is 
supposed to attract and retain ammonia, that 
is conveyed to the soil by rain-water, and thus 
affords to plants the nitrogen contained in the 
ammonia or volatile alkali. Clay is the oxide 
of “aluminum,” one of the newly discovered 
terrigon ous metals, and is composed of silica, 
alumina, oxide of iron, and some little inflam. 
mable matter; and probably some other sub- 
stances, but ina very minute ratio. The 
combination of alumina with the oxide of 
iron produces the well-known earthy smell of 
clays. An oxide is heavier than the primi- 
tive body, by reason of the quantity of oxy. 
gen which has been absorbed. The action of 
fire on clay will oxidize the residual calces 
that compose it, and must contain none of 
the elements of vegetation—a property which 
belongs to all bodies that exist in that state. 
Very much, if not the whole, value will con- 
sist in the composition of the clay itself; and 
when it is taken from the surface of the 
ground will contain both animal and vegeta- 
ble matters, and the ashes will be of the usual 
nature after burning. The practice of burn- 
ing clay by itself has wholly sunk in repute, 
as it never had any legitimate existence on 
scientific grounds. A metallic base that has 
been divested of every other ingredient can 
form no fertilizing substance, and the prepar- 
ation adds very considerably to the lessening 
of its value. On.the other hand, alumina 
has an affinity for time, and hence the very 
beneficial results that attend the reciprocal 
actioi, and which arise from the combina- 
tion. 
On the subject of using clay it may be ad. 
ded, that the clods of clay-land fallows may 
be very advantageously pulverized by being 
laid in heaps, and mixed with the cinders of 
hot lime, and which are dissolved by exposure 
or by the application of water. The damp 
Leat evolved by the lime will produce a 
smothering effect on the clay, penetrate the 
viscid mass, and impart a fertilizing property 
to the mixed substances. The lime and the 
clay will be pulverized together, and most 
minutely blended, and mixed in a manner that 
is otherwise impossible, This mode of using 
clay has been seldom noticed; but of the 
value of the application no doubt can be 
entertained. 


Clay has been laid on longitudinal heaps 
of hot dissolved lime, and it is benefited by 
the penetration of the damp vapours from 
the bursting of the cinders; it is afterwards 
removed, and used as a manure. Little, cer- 
tainly, is known of this method of using lime. 
The quantity of lime must be very considera 
ble, in order to pierce and crumble a tough 
mass by means of damp exhalations. The 
duration may be doubted of the fertilizing 
quality that is communicated to the clay by 
the volatile elements of the caustic lime. 

In mixing clays with lime, in order to form 
the compost as now recommended, the special 
attention must be directed to the placing the 
clay and lime together in the hottest possible 
state after the lime has been burned. The 
dissolution of the cinders by the effect of 
moisture evolves much heat, which penetrates 
and crumbles the tough harshness of the al- 
umioous mass, and reduces it to the condition 
of being combined in a milder and more use- 
ful form. If the lime be allowed to lie ex- 
posed, and becomes mild, it loses the charac- 
ter of a caustic solvent, and assumes the 
state of an earthy ingredient. In this from, 
it does not act on other bodies, and enters 
only into a mechanical mixture with sub- 
stances that are pulverized in a similar state, 
The clay is usually in the form of clods and 
lumps, and requires a powerful solvent, in 
order to disintegrate the mass and sunder the 
particles, If this reduction be not effected, 
the lime merely adheres to the outside of the 
clods; no combinations are effected, and no 
results are produced by the union of the dif- 
ferent bodies. It is an object of the very 
last importance that the ultimate elements 
of bodies are brought into contact at insensi- 
ble distances. The surface of one body being 
presented to the aggregated mass of another 
substance, affords no opportunity of recipro- 
cal action; the distance is much too great; 
and the efficacy of combination is in the in- 





verse ratio of the affinity of aggregation; and 
the greater the latter power is, the less efficaci- 
ous will be the power of composition. Hence 
pulverized lime, being brought into contact 
with lumps of clay, can exert no useful in- 
fluence, and morely gilds the clods with a 
whiter varnish than they before possessed.— 
This principle is equally applicable to the use 
of lime on rough fallows. The lime 1s in fine 
particles, and the land in large pieces; and, 
consequently, no reciprocal action can hap- 
pen. The lime is powerless from want of 
opportunity, and the soil is formed into masses 
which admit no influence of exterior action. 
Hence it would answer a very beneficial pur- 
pose to form heaps -. the clods of clay fal- 
lows, mixed with lime-cinders, which, by burst- 
ing and evolving much heat, would penetrate, 
crumble, and pulverize the clayey lumps, and 
reduce them to ashes, and mix with the gran- 
ulated particles of the lime in the most ex 

treme comminution. Peat may also be re- 
duced to ashes by the hot cinders of lime; 
and during the process, some useful combin- 
ations may happen between the lime, the clay, 
and the mass. Bodies that undergo, in con 
janction, the powerful influence of fire, will 
have a better opportunity of forming new 
states of existence, than when brought into 
contact after the action has ceased, and the 
mutual change of condition has taken place. 
The susceptibility is cooled by exposure, and 
the homogeneous qualities are quickly lost, 
which enable bodies to attract each other, 
and to enter into combinations, Fire is a 
most: violent agent; and the result of its ac 

tion must be applied immediately on being 
produced, and before the nature is altered 
and neutralized by the introduction of adven- 
titious elements. In the case of using lime 
and clay in conjunction, the quick use of the 
lime in tke hot, caustic state, is the primary 

consideration, forming the useful compost by 

mixing the two substances, 

A compost manure of clay and lime is very 
generally accessible to the farmer; and the 
results of its action as a top-dressing on grass- 
lands, and as a manure on arable grounds, 
are certain and durable almost beyond any 
other substance that is used, in the first case 
of application. Composts of lime and earth 
are very superior in effect to lime itself, on 
inferior soils; and on grass-lands, the duration 
exceeds any other top-dressing. The two 
properties—general accessibility, certainty 
and duration of effect—constitute a very 
powerful recommendation of use, 





Treatment of Leicester Sheep. 


In a late number of the Country Gentleman 
we find the following description of the me- 
thod in which sheep are kept by a farmer of 
Albany county, New York, with the same 
time a very noticeable record of their weights, 
and the gain made within a given time. As 
this is a point on which it is difficult to get a 
reliable record from farmers, we thipk it 
worthy to note: 

“The extent of accomodation Mr. Winne 
finds necessary for sheep, may be inferred from 
the dimensions of one or two of these sheds. 
There is one for example 21 by 36 feet, with 
a uarrow yard along the southern 6 to 8 feet 
wide, where a lot of 75 sheep were thriving 
very nieely. A board on the north side near 
the bottom, is hung on hinges, and remains 
open for the admission of fresh air except 
during the most severe weather. The whole 
south side along the yard is open, but pro- 
vided with two or three sliding boards to re- 
strain the sleep under shelter when necessary. 
Others of the sheds have much larger yards 
and others no yards at all. But Mr. Winne 
is careful in any case to provide amply for 
ventilation—for the admission and circulation 
of the atmosphere—a point justly considered 
of the greatest importance, while, if it is suffi- 
ciently attended to, yards do not seem to be 
necessary—the sheep evidently thriving quite 
as well without them as with them. When 
yards are provided, however, the same amount 
of shed room will answer for a somewhat 
larger number of sheep. Seventy sheep were 
kept in a lean-to 20 by 46 feet, with no yard, 
ventilated by an open board along the side as 
before, and two trap-doors of considerable 
size in the roof, opening and shutting at will. 
This shed might have contained five more 
sheep without crowding; in that case allow- 
ing about 12} superficial feet to each sheep, 
while in the shed with the narrow yard at- 
tached, 10 superficial feet under shelter had 
been quite enough. 

In January 504 of the sheep weighed 72,198 
pounds aggregate, or an average of 143} 
pounds each, February 3, when the whole 
507 were weighed, the aggregate was 76,273, 
showing an average of about 1504 pounds 
per head, or a gain in an interval of less than 
30 days with more than half the number, and 





just a month with the remainder, of 7} pounds 


per head throughout. About six weeks had 
elapsed since the last weighing at the time of 
our visit, so that 10 pounds per head would 
be probably no more than a fair average gain 
in this interval; and 500 sheep, as even in size 
and condition, and as handsomely fatted as 
these, averaging 160 pounds per head, are 
really quite a sight to see. 

The evenness of the lot was not such, never- 
theless, as to render a dozen of the best un- 
worthy of a paragraph by themselves. There 
were thirteen which showed an aggregate, 
Feb. 3, of 2,955 pounds, or an average of 
2273 lbs. per head—the lightest turning the 
scale at 205, and the heaviest at 252. 

The sheep are Leicesters, and come from 
Canada, costing upon the farm, all expenses 
paid, a not extravagapt price. Strongly in 
favor of grinding the grain fel to either 
cattle or horses, Mr. Winne does not think it 
either necessary or expedient with the sheep. 
Among the 500 head he distributes for the 
morning feed about eleven bushels of corn 
and oats in equal proportions, varying the 
amount slightly, according to the particular 
circe’’“*ances of the case, such as weather, &c. 
After this they are supplied with what hay 
they want, and subsequently with water. 
About 11 o’clock they get a supply of oat 
straw, which is this year very bright and nice, 
and relished by them as well as hay. At ] 
o’clock two bushels of sliced roots per 100 
sheep, are fed to them, and all their tubs and 
barrels are again supplied with water. The 
night food consists of 11 bushels for the 
whole, of peas and oil-meal, half-and-half. To 
contain their water, tar barrels are used, or if 
these fail, a little tar is put in with the water’ 
they drink. Salt is always accessible to them 
in one trough, and in another a mixture of 
two parts salt with one part ashes and a hand- 
ful of rosin to two quarts of the above, with 
the addition sometimes of a little nitre. 

With these precautions he has had remark- 
able success in maintaining the constant good 
health and thrift of the whole. The roots 
that are fed contribute to keep the system in 
order, rather than to add flesh, in Mr. W’’s 
opinion.” 








Editorial Notices. 


2a We call attention briefly to the offer 
of well bred stock for sale, which will be found 
in another column. The advertivement was 
received too late to do more this week than 
merely direct attention to it. We shall 
speak more particularly of it next week. 


g@ The Northville Foundry of C. G. Har- 
rington is prepared to furnish and repair all 
kinds of agricultural implemeats, mill work, 
and to fulfill orders for machinery. We call 
attention to the advertisement in another 
column. 

I@ We call attention to Wheeler, Melick 
and Co’s advertisement of railroad horse- 
power, thrashing and grain cleaning machin- 
ery and saw mills. This firm has now been 
manufacturing these machines for a Jong series 
of years, and have obtained the confidence of 
the community by the excellence of the work, 
which has stood the test of a long trial. We 
shall have something more to say on the sub- 
ject of these horse powers in future numbers. 


##@- Amongst the home firms whose opera- 
tions are doing much to extend the use of the 
best implements and machinery amongst the 
farmers of the State, that of Waters, Lathrop 
and McNaughton of Jackson deserves atten- 
tion. It will be seen that they afford a large 
variety of the very best implements, and the 
scale on which they manu‘acture them, en 
ables them to supply customers at the lowest 
rates. 

fa Mr. Eldred, it will be reen, offers the 
services of his stock to breeders. The Jack 
Black Hawk is a powerfal, well muscled ani- 
mal of large size, and is a good stock getter. 
Kemble Jackson is well known as a large 
powerful horse of superior action, and style 
that has been shown with success at the State 
fair. He is of the Jackson family of the- 
Bashaw stock, and possesses many of their 
most valuable characteristics. 

Z@ P. B. Sanborn, the agent for Cahoon’s 
seed sower, has it for sale, as will be seen by 
his advertisement. We spoke favorably of 
this machine last year, and many who have 
tried it, and whom we have since seen, have 
confirmed the opinions then expressed. The 
hand machine is particularly useful for sowing 
grass and clover seed, and these who possess 
it say they would not be without it for twice 
its cost. On land free from stumps the horse 
machine will do the work of four men in sow. 
ing broadcast any kind of grain. 

#@ The St. Louis association have offered 
premiums to the amount of $20,000 for their 
fair of next season, and of this fitteen hans 
dred dollars is offered for the best stallion, 
Every exertion is being made to render the 
next fair superior in many respects to any 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—— 
Le é. Busan, Toledo, 0., ....Kirby’s Am. Harvester, 
= re Recommendation to Farm’ 
C. G. Harrineton, North- — 
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Z# We present a very interesting letter 
from a valued correspondent on sugar making 
in Tuscola county, which we are sure will be 
read with much satisfaction. 


@ James Waters has shipped his steam 
plow for Illinois, for the purpose of perform- 
ing contracts for plowing made last fall. 
Duriog the winter he has made many practi- 
cal changes and alterations, and has perfected 
his machine, as well as constructed a system 
of plows better suited to the work than those 
which he used last season. We have not the 
least doubt but we shall hear a good account 
from him, and of his work. 


Z@ The communication of H. C0. Gilbert 
on the use of common tar on trees and young 
trees at that, is very acceptable at the present 
time when very many questions are asked as 
to the use of specifics to prevent the attacks 
of vermin and insects. Mr. G.,is quite an ex- 
tensive cultivator of fruit, and has given the 
subject much attention as an amateur. We 
shall be pleased to hear from him again. If 
a few more of our fruit culturists would make 
known these observations, and the results of 
their practice, the condition of fruit culture 
would be better understood than it is at 
present. 

#@- The sporting world promises to be 
severely tried by the series of contests be- 
tween the stallions Ethan Allen and George 
N. Patchen. The first match is to be mile 
heats best three in five in harness, and is to 
take place on the 16th of May, if a good day 
and a good track, if not a good day and track, 
on the first duy thereafter when these condi- 
tions are fulfilled. The second match is to 
be mile heats best three in five to wagons, on 
the 23d of May, or the day after when weather 
and track permit. The third match is to be 
two mile heats in harness oa the 30th of 
May, or the day after, when track and weather 
will permit. Kach of these matches is to be 
for $1000 a side; and will be a great contest 
between the Black Hawk or Morgan blood 
and the celebrated Bashaw stock. 


ga Our readers will perevive that Kirby’s 
American Harvester is in the field for the 
season of 1860. When visiting Plymouth 
some time since we had an opportunity of 
examining very fully both the model of this 
machine, and also a one-horse mower, and the 
two-horse machine on the farms of Mr. Wm. 
Taft and of Mr. Allen who, it will be noted, 
are the agents for the machines. For 
strength, durability and simplicity, these ma- 
chines most certainly deserve the high reputa- 
tion they have achieved. Both Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Taft are themselves practical farmers 
of the very best kind, who have that mechan- 
ical taste and experience, which leads them to 
try all sorts of implements that many com- 
mend themselves to their notice, and which 
makes their judgment and recommendation 
of value. Mr. Taft, last year, made some 
four hundred gallons of sorghum syrup, of 
most excellent quality, and which we tested 
in the most practical way at his house, on the 
hottest of cakes, and we found it as pure and 
as sweet as the celebrated “Stuart’s Golden.’ 
He sold the most of the syrup thus made 
at the rate of fifty cents per gallon. In ma- 
king this he employed the best machinery he 
could find, and very successfully. Whilst 
there, a very simple machine was shown us 
for sowing plaster broad cast, made by S. 
Stanbro of Sammit This machine is worked 
like a wheel barrow, is of small cost, and is 
made so as to sow the plaster or seeds broad- 
cast ten feet wide, and its delivery can be re- 
gulated to sow more or less, as may be re- 
quired. A very excellent three toothed corn 
cultivator, improved upon the pattern made 
by Mead and Ramsdell of Plymouth, and of 
which great numbers were sold last season, 
was shown us. We learn that Mead and 


Ramsdell have made some important improve- 
ments in their implement, giving it more 
firmness and strength. One of these which 
we worked last year was found excellent for 





that have yet been held. 


corn or potato cultivation, 
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Premium Crops. 
t eee 

It will be noted that we publish in this num. 
ber the premium list of the State Society for 
crops. We call the particular attention of 
farmers themselves to this list. It has been 
adopted and is issued for the purpose of elicit- 
ing information in regard to practice and re- 
sults in this State that cannot be obtained 
outside of it on account of its peculiar soils 
and climate. The Society have raised the 
premiums in amount, and have not offered 
any secoad premiums this year. In making 
preparations for competition, the details of 
management should be recorded ‘with as 
much exactness as possible, and in fact a dia- 
ry of the field or plot should be commenced 
and carried on during the whole growth of 
the crop and until it is secured, which should 
contain the observations made upon every 
point of interest that comes under the notice 
of the competitor. In the division of root 
crops, it is particularly desirable that the infor- 
mation should be very full on every proceed 
ing connected with the preparation of the land, 
the sowing of the seed, the amount of thin- 
ning out, hoeing and culture given to the 
growing crop, and also the securing of the 
roots for the winter and their use. The econ- 
omy and great servic2s which root crops per- 
form in affording the means to keep more 
stock, to accumulate more manure, and thus 
to promote a more general consumption of 
the rough forage that would otherwise be 
wasted, are not as well or as generally under- 
stood as they deserve to be, especially in this 
State where the grain, grass, and corn crops 
are liable to be cut off, and thus to lessen the 
resources of the farmer for feed during the 
long winters. In the growth of root crops 


for use however there has been a decided ad- 


vance lately, and all those who have once had 
the experience of their assistance in feeding 
sheep and cattle, are unwilling to be without 
them. Mr. Alexander Crawford, of Com 
merce, last year informed us that he grew in 
drills three acres of rutabagas, and daring 
the past winter they have enabled him to 


‘maintain a flock of Leicester sheep, and his 


cattle in a condition that has excited the ad- 
miration of the neighbors, and has also incited 
many to follow his example. He would not 
now do without roots, even if all his other 
crops proved a success. It is desirable, there- 
fore that the practice of those who are most 
successful with these crops should be made 
known, and the Society recognizing this fact 
have offered inducements, which wé hope to 
see call out a large mass of information. 





The Town Elections. 


There is not much to be said as yet about 
the town elections; both sides feel good “in 
spots.” But as the “noise and vonfusion” 
have not yet been quelled, nor the slain, wound- 
ed and prisoners been made. out, there is no 
saying as yet which side has really the best of 
it. The localities heard from, taking the su: 
pervisors as the test, show but little alteration 
so fir as whole counties have made returns.— 
Oakland county is reported same as last year. 
Shiawassee seems to have made a change in 
favor of the republicans. Whastenaw re- 
mains about the same. Here the city of Yp- 
silanti has elected B. Follet, Esq., a democrat, 
Mayor, by a very handsome majority; and 
certainly no man better deserves the honor; 
for there are few men anywhere more imbued 
with a liberal and well-directed public spirit, or 
who have shown on all occasions a more gene- 
rous zeal in promoting the improvement, the 
progress, and the interests of Ypsilanti, than 
the Mayor elect. In Adrian and Grand Rap- 
ids, however, the republicans have made gains 
that console them in some degree for the loss 
of Ypsilanti. ‘he western counties seem so 
far to balance each other without affecting 


’ the general result. 





New Books. 


CycLopzpia or LireRary aND SolENTIFIC 
ANECDOTE, is the title of a new work recently 
published by Follett, Foster & Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. It is a compilation of sketches, 
auecdotes, and incidents illustrating tho char. 
acters, habits and conversation of men of let- 
ters and science, and is edited by William 
Keddie, Secretary to the Philosophical Soci- 
ety of G.asgow. The volume contains full 
one thousand personal, historical or scientific 
anecdotes, some of them very entertaining and 
instructive. We intend to draw upon its pa- 
ges now and then as we may have occasion for 
variety in the Household, but would commend 
the book to those who would make them- 
gelves familiar with the characters of authors, 
male and female, and with the arts, sciences 
and walks of literature with which their names 
are identified. It is for sale by Francis Ray- 
mond, Detroit. 

Scnoot Days or Eminent Men, by John 
Timbs, author of “ The Curiosities of Lon 


don,” &c,is another volume from the same 
publishers, and for sale also by F. Raymond, 
Detroit. This {s a very entertaining volume, 
tracing the progress of education in England 
from the time of the early Britons and the 
schools of the Druids down to the days of 
Queen Victoria. The cducation of each sov- 
ereign, his early habits and tastes are describ- 
ed, and their influence upon the people; also 
the progress of the establishment of systems 
of education under each successive reign.— 
The second section of the work is devoted to 
anecdote biographies of the early lives, the 
school and college days, of emiment men 
who, by their. genins, learning and character, 
have shed luster upon their name and country. 
These brief, pithy biographies make the vol. 
ume valuable as a work of reference. It is 
a literary cyclopedia of itself, and the style of 
the sketches is such that it cannot fail to be 
attractive and pleasing to the young. 

ADELA, THE OcToroon.—A great deal of 
praise has been lavished on this book, mostly 
by way of advertisements, we imagine, or by 
editors who are so thankful for anything in 
the shape of a book that they rob the diction- 
ary of superlatives to express their gratitude 
to the publisher, and their appreciation of the 
author’s genius. Adela professes to be a sto- 
ry of southern life, slave life, more particular- 
ly, but there is not a genuine slave or south- 
ern character in the book. The story itself, 
as far as the heroine is concerned, is beneath 
criticism, being unnatural and improbable in 
incident, and very weakly made upon and mis- 
erably put together. The main object of the 
book, as we take it, is to show the author's 
familiarity with, and his opinion of, the great 
men who figured in Congress at the passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

The work is published by Follett, Foster & 
Co., Columbus, O., and or sale F, Raymond, 
Detroit. 


Literary Notes and News, 








The Atlanitc Monthly.—A correspondent of one 
of our exchanges is visiting Boston, and writes 
back for the enlightenment of his western friends 
that he is at the centre of New England literature, 
and that the Atlantic Monthly is the culmination 
of its talent and genius. We should think its 
poetical genius had culminated in the astonishing 
poem entitled “Bardic Symbols” in the April num- 
ber of the Monthly. Of the eighteen stanzas it 
contains, here are two of the most sensible. 


VII. 
‘ Oh, I think I have not understood anything,— 
not a single object,—and that nu man ever can! 


VIIL 

I think Nature here, in sight of the sea, is taking 
advantage of me to oppress me, 

Bevause I was assuming so mnch, 

And because I have dared to open my mouth 
to sing at all.’ 

Well,who could blame her, after being compelled 
to listen to such singing? 

The remaining contents of the Monthly are, 
perhaps, quite equal to those of its predecessors; 
all keyed up to the Boston pitch, the culmination 
of Americo Athenian literary genius. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—This popular monthly 
for March is received. The contents are, Lord 
Elgin’s mission to China and Japan; St. Stephens 
—part third; Norman Sinclair—part third; Nel- 
son and Caracciolo; Betsy Brown, a true story; 
A Word about Tom Jones; The Luck of Ladys 
mede—part the last; The foreign connection of the 
House of Bull; Dies Ire; Volunteer cavalry 
movements; The Anglo-Gallican Budget. 

Republished from the foreign edition by Leon 
ard Scott, New York, at $3 a year. 

Halli’s Journal of Health, gives the following 
varieties for April. Bread and Milk; Nature’s 
Laws;National Dietetics;Thrift and Health; Avert- 
ing Disease; Crazy People; Neglecting Colds; 
Mistaken Benevolence; Wise Charities; Nicholas 
of Russia; Worth remembering; Care of the Feet; 
Regulating the Bowels; Sour Stomach; Sleeping. 

The Doctor’s table is always set with a great 
variety, and highly spiced at that, notwithstanding 
he constantly advises plain diet. Once a mouth he 
spreads bis feast and invites his company by the 
yvar at only One Dollar each. 

The Home Monthly.—The Home Monthly, pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., by Messrs. Arey and Gil. 
dersleeve, and edited by their wives, Mrs. H. E. 
G. Arey, and Mrs, C. H. Gildersleeve, is one of 
the best household magazines on our exchange 
list. The aim of every article in its table of con- 
tents is to refine and elevate the home influence of 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters; to teach 
them ‘ the more excellentway.” It contains home 
sketches, tales, poetry and very useful chapters 
un the various departments of household economy, 
health, and so forth. 

Subscription price, $1 50a year. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the 
back numbers from January, . 


From the Pacific. 

The mail from San Francisco via the overland route, 
bringing dates to the 11th March, has been received at 
Mallory’s station. 

The San Francisco mint has been occupied in coining 
double eagles. 

The Washoe silver mines are turning out of fabulous 
richness. Thirty tons of vre had been smelted at the 
chemical works at San Francisco, and gave a return of 
over $3,000 per ton. Companies are being organized to 
work the Nava quicksilver mines, and openings had 
beeu made at six different places. Laborers were being 
in demand. 

The quartz in the mines of Jackson county, Oregon, 
continues to yield immense profits, being valued at $20,- 
000 per ton. A dispatch from Yreka states that a ledge 
of almost solid gold had been found twenty feet below 
the surface. One of five partners had been offered 
eighty thousand dollars for his fifth, but he had declined 








the offer, 





Political Notes of the Week. 


—The whole interest of the week is centred in 
the town elections of the State and the State elec. 
tions of Connecticut and Rhode Island. Nothing 
else is talked about. Even the preparations for 
Charleston sink into a temporary insignificance 
compared to the results in the State where the 
people are pelting each other with political ‘‘wood- 
en uutmegs.” 

—The late message of the President, protesting 
against the appointment and action of committees 
appointed by the House of Representatives to 
investigate certain charges of corruption, seems 
to have created considerable discussion as an in- 
fringement of the rights of the House. The 
friends of the President do not seem to consider 
it a very wise step, especially as the attention of 
the House had been called to the matter to be in 
vestigated by the President bhim:elf. 

—It does not yet seem certain that Kansas will 
be admitted into the Union asa State at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The proposition to admit is 
opposed on the ground that the Wyandotte con 
stitution was not formed and presented in accord 
ance with the law relating to the admission of Ter- 
ritories as States. 

—Col. Brown has written to the war department 
that all the reports relative to Cortinas and his 
band have been largely exaggerated and magnified 
by parties who are interested in fomenting dis 
turbances, and who believe that Uncle Sam isa 
great goose, that is only fit to be plucked that 
somebody may repose on downy couches. 

—It is thought that bills will be passed at the 
present session of Congress to authorize the States 
concerned to collect tonnage duties from the ves. 
sels navigating the St Clair flats and the mouth of 
the Mississippi, which are to be applied to the 
improvement of the channels, 

--Several citizens of Charleston, and some of the 
hotel keepers nave visited Washington, where they 
state that the impressions sought to be circulated 
of onerous charges, are false and without founda. 
tion, No undue advantage will be taken of dele. 
gates or other parties who may attend. 

—Mr. Ford, the printer to the House, has pur- 
chased the printing establishment cf Cornelius 
Wendell, taking it at invoice price. It issaid that 
he will start a republican paper at Washington 
which will support the Chicago nomination. 

—The nomination of Judge McLean is said to 
be pushed by the National Union party, witha 
vague idea that it will have the effect of making 
him the nominee a* Chicago. The proposition 
seems to be one of those nest eggs that are some 
times hatched in the brains of availability politi- 
cians at Washington, 

—The pro rata bill, which was to tax tho roads 
of New York for the benefit of the canals, has been 
defeated inthe Senate. This is right. It is too 
late in the day for the adoption of measures which 
would have the effect of closing up ‘he business 
of new routes, and giving the whole basiness of 
the west to rival lines of communication. 

—A great demonstration is being made against 
the reciprocity treaty with Canada. The business 
men of New York are bestirring themselves for its 
repeal, We do not think that our Michigan men 
should remain idle while this important measure 
is about to be repealed, We believe it is found to 
work very advantageously for this State. 

—The people of Missouri are suffering from the 
effects of electing a totally unfit man for Governor. 
The railroad bill, which was passed by botn houses 
and as a financial measure, independent of party, 
was sustained by ail parties, seems to have been 
vetoed by the executive whilst in his cups, and 
under the influence of antagonistic interests. He 
has issued .a call ‘or an extra session, but it is 
doubtfal if the members will attend, 


—The election in Connecticut has been held and 
the republicans have carried the State; for the 
Governor, Buckingham, the majority is very light, 
showing a very close struggle. The Legislavure, 
however, shows a very large preponderance of the 
republican element, the Senate having 18 republi 
cans to 7 democrats, and the Representa ives being 
142 to 89. Both sides feel happy; the republicans 
being uproarious that they have elected their Gov- 
ernor by a small majority, and the democrats in 
extacies for the same cause. It isa clear evi 
dence that the people fraternize and that union 
and harmony prevail. 

—The Miramon steamer capture seems likely to 
prove the occasion of much controversy. Dis 
patches have been received ‘at the navy depart- 
ment, from the commanders of vessels of other 
oations, making iuquiries as to what provision of 
international law it was under which the steamers 
were attacked and captured. Marin, the com- 
mander, has made a written statement that, know- 
ing the steamers Indianola and Wave to belong to 
Juarez, and consequently inimical, and it being 
night, no flags flying on either ship, he sup 
posed the visit of the boat bearing the flag was a 
boat attack, not seeing the flag of the United 
State, when his steamer fired. 


—The expulsion of non slaveholders from Ken- 
tucky is creating some trouble in that State. The 
telegraph reports state, “ Cassius M. Clay pub: 
lishes an appeal to the people of Madison country 
against the revolutionary committee of that coun- 
ty, from whom he escaped denouncement by a 
small majority Jast Tuesday, and who were to con- 
sider his case again yesterday. He says he advis 
ed Hanson and associates to leave; that he has 
discountenanced the radicals; but, if republicans 
are attacked, they will defend themselves. His 
appeal embraces a letter signed Frank Bland and 
George Haley, in which they say that the troubles 
did not originate about Hanson, but because Geo. 
West, sick with the consumption, was maltreated 
and West’s daughter ineulted with gross language. 
Clay coucludes; “Ycu may be strong enough to 
overpower me; 7ou cannot drive me from the duty 
which I owe to myself, to my friends, and to my 
country. If I fall I shall not fall in vain, and it 
will be enough for all long cherished associations 
if perchance my blood shall atone for the wrongs 
of my race, and these States shalt at last be free.’’ 

—Thomas W. Dawson has withdrawn from the 
Louisville Democrat, a Douglas paper, and is about 
to publish a republican paper in Clay county. We 
believe this will be the only paper of that political 








creed in Kentucky. 








—The New Jersey democratic State convention 
was held last week and a full set of delegates sent 
to Charleston. These delegates do not seem to 
be committed by resolution ef preference for any 
candidate, 

—A bill for the suppression of polygamy in Utah 
will be brought up in Congress. 

— The bill for a telegraph to the Pacific, which 
has passed the House, is now under consideration 
in the Senate. 

—The elections in Atchinson and Leavenworth, 
Kansas, resul'ed in large majorities for the demo- 
cratic candidates, 


—Hon. Howell Cobb has written a letter with- 
drawing his name from the list of candidates for 
the presidential nomination. 

—Mr. Van Dyck has been removed from the of- 
fice of Disttrict Attorney at Philadelphia. This 
removal is looked upon as showing a determina- 
tion on the part of the President not to keepin 
office those who differ from him in opinion rela- 
tive to the nominations of the national candidates, 
Geo. L. Wharton is nominated as successor to Mr. 
Van Dyck. We have gad rumors here that Mr. 
Walker was also to be removed, but do not be- 
lieve there is afly foundation for them. 

—A constitutional union party has been initiated 
at Boston, No advices have as yet been given as 
to whether they will have alive or a dead candi- 
date for the presidency. ‘ 

—It is stated that the K. G. C.,, or Knights of the 
Golden Circle, number one thousand at New 
Orleans, and are making preparations to ship to 
Mexico, with the desiga of taking part in the civil 
war. Of course these young men are quite dis- 
interested, 

—The Plaindealer of Cleveland estimates that 
Mr. Douglas will receive 128 votes certain on the 
first ballot at Charleston, 

—The State of Rhode Island has elected Mr. 
Sprague, the democratic candidate for Governor 
by about 1,709 majority. 





General News 

Michigan State stocks bearing 6 per cent. interest sell 
in New York at $1.01 

—A fugitive slave case has created some excitement 
at Philadelphia, and a number of persons were imprison- 
ed, 

—Adaline Patti, the young vocalist is to be compli- 
mented by a benefit at Washington, at which the Vice 
President and the two Houses of Congress are to be 
present, 


—A negro girl in Charleston, 8. C., has been committed 
to prison for robbing the mails of money to the amount 
of $3,500, 

—Barnum, the great show man, has cleared off his 
liabilities and once more resumed his place at the head 
of his museum. We think he should now travel round 
and show himself. 

—Another tenement house has been burned in New 
York, and ten persons were consumed in it, whilst a 
number were injured in their efforts to escape from it. 

—The increase in the business of the Great Western 
Railway for the week ending the 80th of March, over 
the same week of last year was $5,845.07 in the receipts, 

—Steamboating between Detroit and Port Huron has 
opened, with quite a lively competition between the 
several boats. 

—Lola Montez delivered her two lectures on Engiand 
and on Fashion in Detroit during the week. She had 
very large and fashionable audience, 

—An English ship’s crew have been massacred and 
eaten by the savages of one of the Polynesian Islands, 

—A number of persons, the guests of a person named 
Lemley, of New Orleans, were poisoned by his cook.— 
Three persons have died. 

—An English paper states that Louis Napoleon has re- 
cently been ill, suffering it is supposed from the effects 
of poison. 

—The Ypsilanti Herald says that iron ore in large 
quantities has been found on lands of William Barr, near 
the county poor house of Washtenaw. 

—Salt works are being erected at Grand Rapids, and 
the manufacture of salt will be prosecuted with great 
energy there during the seasun, 

—Dispatches for the pony express to California are 
now regularly forwarded by the telegraph companies, 

--Julian the celebrated conductor and musician is 
dead. ; 

—The Prince of Wales is not to visit Canada until the 
10th of July. This was officially announced in Canadian 
parliament, 

—Two of the subordinate officers of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle have published a card denouncing 
the commander-in-chief as an impostor. Fifteen hun- 
dred men have been enrolled under the representation 
that there were ample means to forward them to the as- 
sistance of the Juarez party in Mexico, where land 
grants were to make their fortune, 

—Jackaloo, the Chinaman charged with murder on 
the schooner Spray, near New York, has been fully com- 
mitted for trial. So has the man Johnson, or Hicks, who 
is charged with the murder and robbery of the captain 
and two boys, in the oyster sloop picked up near New 
York, 

—Nena Sahib, the leader of the Indian mutiny, is re- 
ported to be dead and buried. The truth of this report 
has been in doubt for some months, but is now confirmed, 

—The great breach of promise case at St. Louis has 
been decided against Miss Warstang. ‘The lawyers are 
moving for a new trial, on what grounds is not known. 

Buy Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for Coughs. Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla for Scrofulous complaints, and Ayer’s Pills for 
all the purposes of a Purgat ive Medicine. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


M. ADAIR invites the attention of Planters to his 
stock of trees, &c., which is unusually fine the pre- 
sent season, viz: 

Apples, Pears and Cherries, both Standard and Dwarf; 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Grapes, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, &c., in great variety. 

New Rocheile Blackberry (Lawton), $2 per doz., $6 
per 100, aprong bearing plants. 

Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, Hooker's Seedling, Jenny 
Lind, McAvoy’s Superior, Longworth’s Prolific, and 
many others, at redu rates, 

Raspberries—Brinkle’s Orange, Allen’s, Fastolf, Ant- 
werp, elle de Fontenay, and others, 

vrante—all the best, both old and new—Cherry, 
Red and White Dutch, White and Red Grape, Versallaise, 
Glorie des fablons, &c. 

Grape Vines—Isabellas, Catawba,Concord, Delaware, 
Rebecca, Hartford Prolific, Union Village, Logan, Cana 
dian Chief, Marion, Diana, Anna, d&c., ther with a 
very large stock of Foreign viney for cultivation under 
glass. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, in great variety.— 
Particular attention is called to our extensive collection 
of = . Dahlias and Verbenas, embracing the best in 
cultivation. ‘ 














In addition to the large stock on hand, nine cases have |‘ 


just been received from France per Steamer Australian, 
with many ef the novelties of Europe. 
14.8w WM. ADAtR, Detroit, Mich. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 


OR SALE at . 
14 PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue. 








“the following year, from twent 








RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. 

The committee on Avricultural Implements of the 
last Now York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 


ers: 

“ Wa think the improvements put upon this machine 

(Kirpy’s AMERICAN HarvEsTER,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award ; 
(“ Toe Most VaLvaBLeE MACHINE OR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, EITHER NRWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USE,”) 

and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
—. MUST COMMEND IT TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY.” 


NORTHVILLE FOUNDRY 


and Machine Shop. 


IN the vill of Northville, at the old stand of C. G. 
HARRINGTON, may be found a large stock of the 


LATEST IMPROVED PLOWS, 
of every style and variety now offered in the Eastern or 
Western market. Plows which for durability and light- 
ness of draught, are equalled by few and surpassed by 
none. The subscriber is also manufacturing 


Cultivators, Drags, Sawing Machines, 
Iron Wares, 


and in fact almost everything that can be cast, carved 
or turned, necessary to meet the growing wants and ine 
creasing demand of the Farmer and husbandman. Hay- 
= secured workmen of long experience and well ese 
tablished reputation to superintend every department 
of the business, he irusts his facilities for the manufac 
ture of all the above mentioned works, also, for 
REPAIRING 

most kinds of Machinery, are equalled by very few in- 
land towns in the State. 

Feeling thankful for the large and liberal patronage 
which he has heretofore enjoyed, he would here say, 
that he still hopes by untirin diligence and prompt at- 
tention to business, not only to retain all of his old 
friends and customers, but greatly enhance the number 
at the expiration of the present year. 

Cc. G. HARRINGTON. 

Northville, Mich., March 27, 1860. 14-8t - 


EGYPTIAN CORN. 


H pes subscriber offers to farmers throughout the coun- 
4 try the Eeyptian Corn, which upon trial was found 
to ripen planted even ‘the jirst of July. It is estimated, 
from its very prolific qualities, to yield 200 bushels per 
acre, and weighs by sealed measure 65 pounds to the 
bushel. This Corn was produced from some procured 
direct from Mr. Jongs, our Cunsular Agent, directly on 
his return from Egypt. 

It needs no different culture from that of other varieties, 
and in the South two crops can be raised in one season 
on the same ground. It grows in the form ofa tree, and 
twenty-two ears have grown_upon one stalk, and will 
average from five to fifteen. For domestic use it is un- 
paralleled. When ground and properly bolted, it is 
equal in color and fineness to wheaten flour. As a@ 
age crop, by sowing in drills or broadcast, for easly 
teed, there is no kind of corn so well adapted to mile 
cows, and nore that will yield half the value in stalks 
or corn. 

It can be successfully grown in any State of the Union 
from Maine to Texas. I can give the most satisfactory 
references that the corn is,in every respect, what I re- 
poe it. to be, and further, I am the only person 

hroughout the country who has this variety of corn — 
Having secured a quantity, I am now able tw fill all or- 
ders, for those desirous of testing it. 

To any person who will enclose in a letter, One Dole 
lar, in pen 9s or Currency, directed to me, I will send, 
postage paid, sufficient corn to produce enough to plant, 
to thirty acres. Also, 
directions for planting and cultivation, 

Any person who will get up a club of fwe,will receive 
& package gratis. 

Give your full name, post office, county, and State 
written plain, so that no errors ~ occur. 

ddress M, E. CRANDAL, 
14-8t Sandwich, DeKalb Co., Illinois. 


VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Offered at Private Sate. 


i Fare subscriber heving been engaged in breedin 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
‘on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fersfor sale. An opportunity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 

uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. ° 
April 4th, 1860 14tf. Detroit, Mich, 


NEW BOOK ON GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
LOGAN NURSERY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Just published¢ 
BRIGHT'S SINGLE STEM, DWARF AND RENEWAL SYSTEM OF 
; GRAPE OULTURE. 

Adapted to the Vineyard, the Grapery, and the Fruit- 
ng of Vines in Pots, on Trellises, Arbors, d&c. 
lie this work full Directions are given for Cultivating 

and Fruiting Pot Vines; A new system of Pruning 
for the Vineyard; New Method of m ing Vine Borders; 
New Management of Cold Giapery: New Views on Fer- 
tilizing the Grape. 

This is not a compilation of old matter respecting the 
Vine, but a purely original work, full of new sugges- 
tions for planting, pruning, training and fruiting the 
Grape, under all kinds of culture; drawn from personal 
experience, and recently confirmed by the opinions of 
the best Grape‘growsrs in England. 

Price of the work, FIFTY CENTS ed single copy.— 
Sent by mail to the United States and anada, post paid, 
on receipt of the price, Postage stamps received in 


payment. 
'x*A liberal discount to the Trade. Address 
WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
12-3w 627 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES 


wis find at the subscribers a very large stock of trees 
and plants, suited to the fall trade—(500,000 3 year 
apple trees, with other stock to correspond). 

ersons selling, or about to sell trees in the west, for 
fall delivery, are invited to muke us an early call. We 
are disposed to deal liberally with them, and furnish 
them with trees indigenous to the soil and climate of the 
west, saving them the exposures att t on shipments 
from nurseries four or five hundred miles eastward. A 
few intelligent, industrious men can obtain agencies for 
sale of our stock. 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place, in 
trees trafficked for in the east,but this year our neighbors 
have also good stocks of theirown growth. W haveal- 
ways raised our own trees offered tor sale. Our premi- 
ses are at the head of Broadway, 2 miles above the Oli- 
ver house. Adiress as below. 

HALL & OO., Hickory Grove oe age 
12-8m Toledo, O 


SUBSOIL AND JOINTER PLOWS, 
F Manufactured by 
Burnham & Co., Battle Creek, 


MICHIGAN. 
Price of Subsoil Plow for one team, with draft rod, 
Pri 




















0. 





lof the Curtis Jointer, or double Plow, for one 
18-2m 


team, $14.06, 





New Rochelle, Lawton, Blackberry. 


Rae PLANTS, ony potes and sent according 

to directions, at One Dollar per dozen, Five dozen 

for Four l)ollars; ten dozen for Six dollars. Direct to 
18-4 CHARLES BETTS, Burr Oak, Mich. 


A NEW, CERTAIN, and the ONLY CURE 
of Nervous ‘Debility. Its Cause, Symptons, Ef- 
ects, and Radical Cure. 













By a former sufferer. 
For the benefit of young mén. Enclose two 
stamps simply. Address Box 8191, Boston, Mass. 18 6* 


DRAIN TILE! 
KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 
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The Household. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 














PUMPKIN PIES. 


You may boast, Miss Nell, of beauty bright, 
Of rosy lips and sunny eyes, 

These are your charms, but I have none, 
Yet I can make good “ pumpkin pies.” 


Ob, wealth and friends may be your lot, 
Like heavenly bliss your days glide by ; 
My dreams of future love and fame 
Are when I make a *‘pumpkin pie.” 


I do not write to men so wise, 
Tho’ I presume a thought will rise, 
Of cheerful home and loving wives, 
One that can make “sweet pumpkin pies.,’ 
Nobile Centre, Mary M. WIL1son. 


Editorially Speaking. 

It is gratifying to see the spirit and true 
womanly feeling with which our correspond- 
ents have taken up and treated the cases of 
gentlemen Farmer and Stunner. Mrs. Mee- 
chum, in our last number, was rather ultra.in 
her views of husband-ruling, but we could not 
deny her a hearing, if for no other reason than 
as an offset to the redoubta e Stunner who 
appeared to think himself master of the sub- 
ject of women’s duties as well as of his own 
wife, Whether he will have anything farther 
to say remains to be seen, We commend the 
excellent remarks of Harriet in to-day’s 
paper to the <arefal attention of both Mrs 
Meechum and Mr. Stunner. Also, young 
men, ifany such chance to look into this de- 
partment, may take warning from the spicy 
tone of Bell Clifton’s letter, that it may requirg 
even more than three years to tame some wo- 
men. 








The patent churn experience of a “Farm- 
er’s Wife,” accords very well with some expe. 
riences of a similar nature that have come un- 
der our notice within a year or two past.— 
Churns have been shown here in the city, that 
would make butter in three minutes from new 
milk. We went to see them, and saw the 
sweet milk poured in by pailfuls, and tho but- 
ter came within the time specified: Buiter! 
It was anything but butter, that sweet, waxy: 
yellow, delicious substance that we used to 
gather in great lumps from the cld wooden 
churn that was “big at the bottom and little 
atthe top”! It was more like a sort of re, 
fined soap-grease, both in taste and consist. 
ency, than it was like butter. We do not be- 
lieve all the salt of Syracuse, Saginaw and 
Grand Rapids put together would make it 
“keep ”—as butter. And then the churning 
or rather, the grinding, for they ground it 
out between two heavy iron rollers; just let 
@ woman take a few turns at the crank and we 
venture to say she will wish herself back at 
the old-fashioned dasher, with the “twenty- 
pound baby ” on her arm into the bargain |— 
We tried it in the show room here in the city 
where the little “ elephant” was exhibiting — 
And we know of an editor who had a present 
made him of one of these three-minute butter 
grinders. His wife tried it, andso did his 
children, and his hired man, and he tried it 
also, but no one ever saw a puff for it after- 
wards in the columns of his paper ! 


Such potatoes! Housekeepers, do you 
ever read the advertisements in the Farmer? 
If so you have noticed one or two very mod- 
est ones offering Prince Albert potatoes for 
sale. If you have never had an opportunity 
to try these potatoes, make an effort to have 
at least enough for seed this year, so that by 
the time of potato harvest in 1861, you may 
have it to say from experience that you know 
what good potatoes are. 

We were down in Lenawee county a week 
or two since and had a taste of them; and 
what is still more satisfactory, a friend at 
Summerfield, just within the borders of Mon- 
roe county, sent by us a bag of very superior 
samples for the editor to plant on trial in his 
garden this year. In presenting them to his 
editorship we asked to be allowed a share in 
the produce, for our next winter's eating. — 
And we have the promise of all we want, 
provided we do the hoeing! Well, the pota- 


toes are worth it, and if they can be had on no — 


other terms, we shall certainly lay down the 
pen for a season and take up the hoe. Who 
would want to taste of the watery, yellow 
goap-balls sold and bought in our city market 
under the name of potatoes, after once feasting 
both eyes and palate on the princely Prince 
Alberts? 


The weather is too cold for either spring 
fashions or vegetation to make much advance- 
ment. A few buds and bonnets wore green 
enough to try the effect of their premature 
appearance on the season, but both have 
wilted and vunished before the icy breath of 
the blustering March north-westers. 





The Patent Churn. 


BY A FARMER'S WIFE. 


“ Onr dark days are over, my daughter!” 
was my first salutation upon my arrival from 
Detroit, whither I had been on a trading ex- 
pedition. “You may hail th's as the dawn- 
ing of a new era in our domest‘c affairs, for I 
have got a patent churn that is warranted to 
produce butter in from five to ten minutes |— 
Only think! Our churning will be done eve- 
ry morning before breakfast.” 


“0, Iam so glad,” she exclaimed, “for I 
am heartily tired of that old dash churn; but 
then, mothér, what will we do with it?” 

“ We can lay down pickles in it,” I replied; 
“or put it to some such use, for its race as a 
churn is run, and ought to have been years 
ago.” & 

The patent churn was brought in and all 
its excellencies duly admired and commented 
upon by old and young, and such was the 
eagerness of the young ones to test its good 
qualities, that they soon had water in it, which 
they churned with a hearty goo! will, looking 
in occasionally as if expecting through the 
superior merits of the churn, butter could eas- 
ily be produced from that; and if they had 
dreams or visions of anything that night it 
was of patent churns and golden rol's of but 
ter. 

In the the morning bright and early the 
churn was duly set, when quite a contention 
arose asto who-shouid do the first churning. 
The boys, true to the instincts of incipient 
manhood, claimed this as their right, but af- 
ter churning by turns about two hcurs they 
thought of something very important to be 
done at the barn! The crank was kept turn- 
ing by one and another of the household till 
nearly noon, when a mess of greasy, cheesey 
stuff, very little resembling butter, was found 
principally sticking to the zine of which the 
churn was composed. So much for the first 
operation. The next day husband claimed 
the privilege of trying it, confident that he 
could meke it perform what it promised, and 
after churning with might and main for half 
an hour, the sweat starting from every pore, 
he joyfully exclaimed he had got butter; 
which was found to be in very small particles, 
and required hours to gather after he left it, 
By this time daughter’s face was considerably 
elongated, but she evidently thought mother’s 
strong arm and steady neive would yet bring 
the new churn into subjection. 

To make a long story short, after repeated 
trial it was pronounced a failure and set away- 
That night, “when all around was still,” I 
awoke, feeling troubled. A weight seemed 
retting upon my conscience; after a moment's 
reflection, I found it was my patent churn up 
in judgment against me, condemning me for 
not giving it a fair trial. It seemed to say, 
“you have in no instance commenced and 
ended me yourself; the operations have been 
performed by one and another, now fast, 
now slow, when I need a slow uniform motion 
throughout.” 


I promised it one more trial, and went to 
sleep. Inthe morning when the hands had 
gone to work, and the children to school, I 
brought it down from its perch iu the garret, 
where it had been consigned for non-perform- 
ance of duty, and with much care commenced 
the trial that was to decide its fate. The dis- 
tant click of the reaper was was sounding in 
my ears, and thus I mused. What if it does 
take a little longer to churn? Isn’t it a pa- 
tent churn? and havn’t I as good right to pa- 
tent imp!ements as husband? What is the 
farmer’s wife any way? Nothing but a drudge; 
her whole life is one ceaseless round of drudg- 
eries, and while the farmer can bave his reap- 
er, mower, &c., t, lighten his labors, the wife 
can’t even have a patent churn! I next tried 
reading, and then singing to while away the 
tedious hours, but still kept up that same mo- 
notonous whirl. But the dinner hour was ap- 
proaching, my patience was, exhausted, the 
old churn was brought from its hiding place 
in the cellar, and, after a hot water bath, the 
cream transferred to it, when a few minutes 
sufficed to finish it. But the doom of the pa- 
tent eburn was irrevocably sealed. Early one 
frosty morning, amid numerous marvelously 
cunning jokes cracked at my expense, it was 
brought from its retreat, and compelled to 
take the back track for Detroit. Arriving 
there, its former owner objected to receiving 
it, alleging as a reason that I had nut given 
it a fair trial, and advised me to bring it back, 

“Do as you please about keeping it,” I re- 
plied, “ but it. will find a watery grave in the 
river.before I will take it back, for I would 
sooner have a ghost in my garret.” 

This was four years ago. That daugh- 
ter is churniog her own butter for her own 
family, but among all her requests for house- 
heeping implements was none for a patent 
|churn, and my old dash churn is still doing 





good service; and here let me acknowledge 
that it is not near such hard work to use it 
since the advont of its city reiative, which 
notwithstanding its utter wortblessness, con- 
tinues to come on exhibition year after year 
at the State Fair. If it should be turned 
loose on the fair ground next fall, I hereby re- 
commend to the authorities. that the exhibi- 
tor be arrested for trespass, and offer myself 
as a witness free of charge. Seriously, occu- 
pying the ground with such worthless irven- 
tions cannot be considered in any other light. 
I had like to have forgotten to give a descrip- 
tion of it. The name of the patentee I forget, 
but it was somebody’s thermometer churn; 
composed of zinc, with an aperture around 
the outside to regulate the temperature of the 
cream by warm or cold water, and a stationa- 
ry thermometer on one end by which such 
temperature was supposed to be indicated. 
Husband says perbaps the inventor has 
employed me to bring it into notice! and so 


I will stop after affixing this 
MORAL. 
Be careful how you exchange an old friend 
for a new. 





Husbands and Wives. 


Mes. Apams:—I beg leave to inquire, 
through the medium of your paper, or your 
part of it at least, whether Mr. Perfection 
Stunner and John Farmer are real flesh and 
blood men, or creatures of the imagination ; 
also to express my opinion of the manly sen- 
timent they se strenuously advocate. I can 
hardly believe it pcessible that a beiug in the 
form of man, and endowed with common 
sense, could possess so contemptible and mean 
a spirit as is manifested in their letters. I 
hardly think them sincere, and hope for the 
honor of manhood they are not. If they are 
sincere, wkat can they know of the better 
feelings of our nature? Of affection, sym- 
pathy, and the many acts of mutual forbear 
ance and kindness which true love dictates? 
As well might their wives be the veriest 
slaves on the face of the earth, as far as any 
social happiness or pleasures are concerned. 
I wonder if Mr. Stunner informed his wife be- 
fore marriage what his intentions were in re- 
gard to her future position as his wife, In- 
deed, I'll warrant he did nothing of the kind. 
He came to her with pleasant words, and 
smiles, and gentle winsome ways; was just as 
ready to take her toa party or ball, as she 
was to go. O shame! deceitful man ! 

Does a man buy his wife, soul and body 
when he marries her, as he does an ox or 
horse when he pays the money for them ? 
Has he a right to control all her actions, her 
in-comings and out-goings? If so, great is 
the pity that rule wont work both ways. It 
would thin out the gambling saloons and tip- 
p!ing shops wonderfully ! 

How many wives thero are whose lives are 
one continual round of toil, sorrow, privation 
and starvation. Yes starvation! Not always 
for want of food, but often for a word of sym. 
pathy, a look of love, or an act of kindness. 
Husbands are not aware how much they lose 
often, by their unfeeling conduct. The best 
love of a true woman’s heart is worth possess- 
ing in the hour of sorrow and adversity. But 
if a husband does not deserve it, he will not 
get it. It isnot human nature. A wife may 
live on and endure, actuated by principle, 
and a stern sense of duty, as well as for the 
sake of her children, but the pure sweet wa- 
ters of affection are dried up, and she only 
looks for happiness when her task is done, 
when the weary worn out tenement lies be- 
neath the sods of the valley, and the freed 
spirit roams in heavenly places. 

Now I would not have any one think I am 
speaking from experience. Thank God! I 
have one of the kindest and best husbands in 
the world. He does not consider it beneath 
his dignity to assist me about my churning 
when at leisure, or to help me work’ my but- 
ter when it is very hard. He often rocks the 
baby to sleep—which is as great a pleasure to 
him as it is help to me—instead of letting me 
hold him on one arm; and doa heavy churn- 
ing with the other, as that most delectable 
John Farmer did. I tell you, Mr. John, the 
recollection of that hour will come to you 
some day when it will not be so pleasant. 

Mr. Stunner—what a romantic name—says 
if a wife wants to know anything, let her 
ask her husband at home. Great good it 
would do to ask some of them. I do not 
wish Mr. 8. to think I consider all men bad 
huebands, and all women good wives. Sorry 
am I to say what I know is true, that many 
home-loving, kind, affeetionate husbands are 
harrassed all their days, by vain showy, party- 
going women. But no true woman will cast 
aside the peaceful quiet of a well regulated 
home, and the society of a kind devoted hus 
band, for such false unstable pleasures. Hop- 
ing Messrs. 8. and F. will cultivate a more 
manly and kindly feeling towards their wives, 


if they have any—which I doubt somewhat— 
I subscribe myself HARRIET. 





Of the North, 


Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER TWELVE. 

Jacob.—He was a plain man dwelling in 
tents. This dwelling in tents we generally 
understand merely to be set in opposition to 
Esau’s way of life, who spent his days in field 
hunting. But the Rabbius explain it as dwel- 
ling in the tents of wise men, i. e., frequenting 
their tents for instructions. His father was a 
man of piety and experience. Abraham lived 
till he was fifteen years of age. Melchizedec, 
King of Salem and priest of the Most High 
God, may have lived in his times. If: he 
dwelt in their tenis he made rather poor use 
of their instruction, when he imagined that a 
birthright purchased for a mess of pottage, or 
a blessing obtained by deceit, would be of 
any use to him. 

Neverthel:ss, when he set out to evade the 
anger of his brother, and seek a wife at Pa- 
dan Aram, he manifested a great mind. He 
was at that time seventy-seven years of age: 
but that was much younger in those days, 
than the same number of years would be now- 
He might be called a young man. The first 
day he traveled from Bethel to Luz—a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. Here he ate a 
cold supper from his scrip, and slept in the 
open air. He had a strange dream; he saw a 
ladder reaching from earth to heaven; God 
was at the top, and angels were going up and 
down. This would teach him that there is a 
divine care which protects mortals, and that 
however distant heaven is from the earth, there 
is a way from one to the other. He awoke 
with reverential awe and delight. -He made 
a vow which is note-worthy for its simplivity. 
The prayer contained three petitions. That 
God would be with him and keep him in the 
way, that he would give him food and raiment, 
and that he would bring him back to his fa- 
ther’s house. His promise was also three fold, 
that the Lord should be his God, that he 
would worship God in’ that spot, and that he 
would dedicate the tenth to his service.— 
Twenty years afterwards, he who had gone 
out a lonely wanderer with his staff and only 
asked for bread to eat and clothes to wear, 
returned a shepherd prince, so rich that he 
could make a present to his brother, worth 
five thousand dollars and never miss it. Nor 
did he forget his vow. 

Jacob was so much encouraged by his dream 
that his drooping spirits revived, and he cheer- 
fully pursued his journey. The historian 
says he went onhis journey. In the Hebrew 
it reads: He lifted up his feet, and went on 
towards the land of the children of the East; 
denoting the light steps of one who has a 
cheerful heart. When he found his relatives, 
he wept with joy, and they were greatly de- 
lighted to see him. 

Before he was theroa month, he was at 
work attending to Laban’s flocks, and for 
twenty years he was the head shepherd.— 
Fourteen years he served for his two daugh- 
ers, and six years for a certain division of his 
cattle. It was very little substance Laban 
had when he came, but although he took 
away an immense herd as his wages, he left 
Laban a rich man. I have often wondered 
why Jacob was such a successful shepherd.— 
That he was a man of a very kind disposi- 
tion is evident from the delight he afterwards 
took in his children, and from the way he re- 
conciled his estranged brother. I have remark- 
ed in a former paper that this is an important 
qualification in a shepherd, Patient perse- 
verance characterized him in every position, 
especially in this calling. Day and night he 
was at his post, regardless of the heat by day 
and the frost by night. He observed every- 
thing and regarded trifles. This appears 
from his’ placing rods before the. watering 
place, when the cattle came to drink. Wheth-' 
er this was of avail or not, we see in the ac- 
tion an observing man. He had not the op- 
portunity of books and papers that we have, 
but had he lived in our day he would have 
been a book farmer, and a practical man too, 
However, his opportunities were good for that 
time, and he seems to have improved them 
well. And lastly, he was not a man who 
would toosoon get above his business. This 
has ruined many an otherwise successful man. 
Jacob’s whole course indicates an humble 
man. And here I would notice that we are 
told that a man who is dilligent in business 
shall stand before Kings, and this happened 
literally in the case of Jacob. He was intro” 
duced to the greatest monarch of his time. 

But although Laban was enriched by Jacob» 
yet he grudged him the part which fell to hig 
share. Oovetousness is such a strange vice, 
that the more it is gratified, the more insatia- 
ble it becomes, The more acoyetous man 
gets, the poorer he is, for his desires grow 
faster than than his wealth. Laban and his 
sons began to talk about it and then they all 





got worse. The tongue is such an evil instru- 





ment, that when employed it makes the evil 
dispositions of the heart worse. First they 
only envied Jacob, now they hate him, for “a 
lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by 
it. 

Jacob saw it in their countenances. By di- 
vine direction and -with the counsel of his 
wives, he collected his substance, and took an 
abrupt departure. Laban did not know of it 
for three days. He then gathered up a band 
of his associates, and pursued his son-in-law, 
intending to take the cattle from him. He 
did not overtake him till he had reached the 
borders of Canaan. S8o he bad followed him 
at least two hundred miles. On the way he 
had a dream which alarmed him and he was 
afraid to attack him openly, But Rachel, 
unknown to Jacob, had been 80 foolish as to 
carry off certain little images which they 
worshipped. He pretended that he had pur. 
sued him for these. Jacob challenged him to 
look for them, which he did, but through the 
cunning of Rachel did not find them. 

Laban now experienced the common pen- 
alty of liars, not to be believed when they 
speak the truth, for Jacob did not think he 
had lost his teraphim at all. He charged 
him with deeeit, before his servants and all 
Laban’s own comrades, reminded him how 
often he had cheated him, and told him plain- 
ly that he meant violence in his pursuit.— 
This kind of language from Jacob, who sel- 
dom spoke severely to any one, cat him to 
the quick. But he couldnot deny it, so he 
had to cover it over with loud professions of 
love, proposing to make a covenant, which 
they did, commemorating it by a heap of 
stones which they built on the spot. Jacob 
called it ‘Galeed,’ and Laban ‘ Jegar-Sahadu- 
tha.” They both mean the same thing, ‘a 
heap of witness.’ But Jacob used plain come 
mon language, and the other preferred dic- 
tionary words. 7 

The style and manner of Jacob on this oc- 
casion, was that of a man who would forget 
past injuries and renew old friendship. In 
Laban we see the affectation of a man ashamed 
of himself, yet not candid enough to own up.— 
He stipulates that Jacob would neither afflict 
his daughters, nor take other wives beside 
them. |‘ The old hypocrite! just as though he 
cared whether Jacob afflicted them or not, 
so as he got the dowry! So Rachel and 
Leah thought themselves, and Jacob would 
never have been guilty of of polygamy had it 
not been for his deception. The old man’s 
feelings could not have been very comforta- 
ble as he turned to go home. 

Immediately after this, Jacob met Esau— 
We have seen how he gained the victory there 
by yielding. And now we might suppose Ja- 
cob’s life after this would be happy. But it 
was one trouble after another, almost as long 
as he lived. His favorite wife died, leaving 
an infant son which she called the ‘Son of my 
Sorrow,’ but he changed the name to the 
‘Son of my Right Hand.’ Soon after his 
daughter disgraced the family. Two of his 
sons in a rage committed a horrible massacre, 
wreaking their vengeance on the innocent 
and guilty alike. Afterwards his first born 
committed a crime more disgraceful still. To 
crown all, Joseph, his pride and joy, went out 
from him and they brought a torn piece of 
his robe stained with blood. He thought how 
the tender limbs were torn asunder and quiv- 
ered inthe jaws .of some cruel beast, and for 
years he was a disconsolate mourner. Thus 
we see how many troubles even good men 
may expect in this world. But when at last 
his trials seemed at the worst, when another 
son was lost and a third in danger, and a scre 
famine pressing on them all, there came news 
that Joseph was alive, and the chief ruler in 
agreat empire No wonder he did not be- 
lieve it. No wonder when he found it was 
true, he was willing to die. He had not 
thought to see Joseph’s face but God allowed 
him to see bis children. 

At length when he came to die, his sun shone 
out with all its glory. He called his sons 
aiourd his death bed, and in lofty strains of 
sublime poetry, predicts their fature destiny. 
He who had always been so unassuming pow 
r'ses in the majesty ofa patriarchal king. His 


‘language is stillas plain and simple as ever, 


but the grandness of the thought gives a mag- 
nificence to the very language. Like the fa- 
bled swan, he tings his last and only song with 
his expiring breath. After this he was car- 
ried to his last resting place in Machpelah, not 
simply by his numerous family, but by the 
Egyptian nation. He was the lowliest of all 
the patriarchs but the most honored in 
the end. A writer of eminence has said that 
the world will never estimate us higher than 
we estimate ourselves. The life of Jacob fals- 
ifies the notion. He passed through the 


world apparently unconscious of his own 
genius, til it burst out on his death bed.— 
He never sought bonor, yet it sought him and 
followed him to the grave, 
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The Stunner System. 


Mars. Epirress:—I have been much inter- 
ested in the articles in the Farmer on the 
duties of married women, which were, I sup- 
pose, written for their special benefit; but as, 
married or unmarried, women must have da. 
ties devolving upon them through life, while 
single they would like to know what awaits 
them in fature. With these thoughts I have 
read the article just mentioned; and I must 
say that we have some very remarkable men 
in this age of the world. They must possess 
extraordinary reasoning faculties to be able 
to make such rules for taming women; which, 
no doubt, would work admirably for men 
that have no higher objects in view than to 
make their wives mind, making them subject 
to their own will and power, teaching, them 
their proper places, exercising their authority 
over their tongue, dress and whole deport- 
ment. But while this process of reformation 
is going on, where is the domestic comfort 
which is so essential to married life? Where 
‘re the children, and what are they doing ? 
Tf such a man should be blest with children, 
is the wife to govern them, or is Perfect 
Stunner always there to soothe their cries and 
ease their pains? Why, if that is the case, 
I don’t doubt but there would be a unanimous 
vote for such a husband! Every woman in 
Christendom, whether married or single, would 
vote for a John Farmer or Perfection Stunner, 
but this is not apt to be the case; and I 
would say to every young man that has not 
yet digested the advice given them by Mr. 
Stunner, he had better ponder well the sub- 
ject, for getting a woman in your power is not 
80 easy a matter as you may imagine, The 
rule given by Mr. Stunner may not apply in 
all cases. It is not every one that can be 
tamed as easily as Mrs. Stunner has been, and 
especially without the judicious treatment she 
had received ! Why, I verily believe Perfect 
Stunner will soon go ahead of Rarey, the 
horse tamer, if he has not already in his own 
estimation. Bett Cuirron. 

Tonia, March, 1860. 


A Letter to the Boys. 


Mr. JounstonE:—In looking over the 
FarMer, I notice, every week, Enigmas, 
Charades, etc., but no letters as yet from 
any of my boy friends, I cannot imagine 
why they cannot write letters as well as puz- 
zles or enigmas. 





For my part I think enigmas are getting 
oid, and shall Fave to set the writers down as 
Old Fogies. Those that have been writing 
enigmas for the last.three or four years, now 
is the time to write letters, and let the young- 
er ones write enigmas. 


I’m not a regular deown East Yankee, but 
for all that, I’m rather inquisitive ; that being 
the case you will allow me to ask one ques- 
tion. Why do some of the boys sign their 
initials? Why not write your whole name? 
are you afraid somebody wi.lcee it? Ido not 
see why you are afraid; of course the people 
in your own vicinity know who you are by 
your initials—at least I should think they 
would, and those that are strangers to you, 
will not know you avy quicker by seeing your 
whole name than they will by seeing your 
initials. It does not look right to see a boy’s 
initials signed to a letter or enigma. It looks 
as though he was going to do, or had done, 
something that he did not ‘want any one to 
know that ke was the chap that did it. 

Boys, I say, don’t be bashful. Write and 
sign your name in full Who are youafraid of? 
not Mr. Johnstone [ hope. I will pledge you 
my word of honor, that he has never hurt 
me, although I have sent him enigmas differ 
ent times, and this is the second letter, and 
when I sent the first one (you may believe it 
if you have a mind to) he did not harm me 
at all. 

You are not afraid of your own folks aré 
you? Whatif they do blackguard you a lit- 
tle, whatdo you care? Remember it is not 
more than my folks did when they saw my 
first lettcr in print. But I turn it off by say- 
ing,—Perbaps you wish you could do as well 
the first time 

Now boys, sit down and write a letter, 
send it to Mr. Johnstone, and by return mail 
you will see it in print. As Dow Jr. says— 
“Drive on your horses and let the laziest na- 
tion be the hindmost.” Perhaps you say you 
have nothing to write about. Criticlse my 
letter, and if you pick out all there is wrong 
in it, and make but few remarks on each error 
of mine, I think you will have a letter long 
enough to suit you. But hold, if older per- 
sons chance to read this letter, they will please 
think of these lines:— ; 


Don't view me with a critic's eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 


I should not wonder if you would say— 
we will have to pags the whole letter by, then, 
if wo pass all the imperfections by, but be 


that as it may, I have done the best I can to 
get some or all of my boy friends to write, 
and if they will not write after seeing this, 
all I have to say is that Mr. Johnstone and 
I will have @ good time together; I will 
write’ and ‘he will read. That is Very near 
like the old man and woman with the whiskey, 
they each had a barrel of whiskey, and the 
old man had five cents; the old man would buy 
one drink of the old woman with the five cents; 
then the old woman would buy of the old 
man, so they kept the five cents going till the 
whiskey was gone. 

Mr. Johnstone, I think I have written 
enough to convince the boys that I’m in 
earnest, and that being my only aim in this 
letter I will close. 

Respectfully Yours, 


Marengo, March, 1860. 


-— 


H. M. EVANS. 





Names of Quadrupeds Enigmatically Ar- 
ranged. 


No. 1. A part of yourself, a river, a cooking uten- 
sil and a-mus. 

No. 2. To injure or deface, and a number. 

No. 3. A word that signifies before, and a long 
step. 

No. 4. Siawen and a half feet, and an animal of 
the feline race. 

No. 5. A word that signifies two, and a male child. 

No. 6. What is seen in the forest and the noise of 
a hen. 

No. 7. An emmet, and one that eats. 

No. 8. A water fowl, and its beak. 

Plymouth,+March, 1860. JI.W.E. 


Answer to Geographical Enigma of last Week— 


Sir Wititiam Campsett. Answered by W. F. 
Craig, Detroit. 
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THE BEST MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER ! 











The Most Waiuable Implement 
for the Farmer. 





“Contains the most valuable Improvement 
of any Harvester in Use.” 





WE have the pleasure of offering Farmers the Im- 
proved Kirby’s American Harvester for 1860,which 
stands now unrivalled for facility of operation, lightness 
of draft, adaptation to uneven surfaces, strength, sim- 
licity and durability; and is pronounced by all who 
| ee tested the various machines in use, to be the most 
complete combined Reaper and Mower “either newly 
invented, or an improvement on any now in use.” 


First Premiums at State Fairs and Trials 
as the 


BEST REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


At the last New York State Fair, it was the only Har- 
vester that received a Premium among some forty ma- 
chines on exhibition, The Judges awarded it a Silver 
Medal and Diploma, as “The most valuable Machine 
or Implement for the Farmer, either newly invented or 
an improvement on any now in use.” They say in their 
report: “ We fink the ¢mprovemenis put upon this ma- 
chine since the last State Fair are of such a character as 
to justly entitle it to this award; and_the exceeding 
siuapliclty and great strength of the machine must coin- 
mend it to the farming community.” 

At the Wisconsin State Fair, last fall, it attracted 
especial attention, and after a very careful inspection by 
the Committee, was honored with three Diplomas—as a 
Mower, a combined Reaper and Mower, and forthe one- 
horse Harvester. * 

At the Michigan State Fair last fall, it received the 
ist Premium as the Best Combined Reaper & Mower. 

At the Tennessee State Fair last fall it received the Ist 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower, 

At the Tennessee State Trial last summer, it reecived 
the First Premium as the Best Combined and 





i } ma 
“GET THE BEST.” 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


9000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vo- 
cabulary. 


Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table giving Pronunciation of names of 
fh distinguished persous of Modern 
es. 


Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the 
ible. With other new features, together with 
all the matter of previous editions. 

IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES. 
PRICE $6.50. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER. 

10-4w G. & OC. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
The trade supplied by F. Raymonp & Co., Detroit. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THE SPRING SERIES of State Teachers’ Institutes 
will be held under the personal direction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as fillows: 

At Oxford, Oakland co., begin, Monday eve., Mar, 19th, 
At Marshall, Calhoun co, * bi we 
April 2d, 

* 9th. 








At Hasti: Try CO. se 34 « 
At Portiand, Ionia C0. _ « “ 


Each Institute will continue in session ten working 
days. As the instruction is given in regular courses, it is 
desirable that those proposing to become members 
should be present at the heginning., 


A TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 

will be held on the last afternoon of each Institute, to be 
conducted in writing, for such members of the Institute 
as may present themselves for examination, and recom- 
mendatory certificates will be given to those who shall 
pass the examination satisfactorily. School Inspectors 
and other School Officers are especially invited tu attend 
this examination. 


ATTENDANCE AND EXPENSES. 

No charge will be made for instruction, and assurances 
have already been received from most of the places that 
teachers will be entertained free of charge. 

The eminent value of these Institutes to the teachers 
and the schools has been thoroughly attested. Hundreds 
of teachers have acknowledged the great benefit they have 
derived from ‘he exercises. All those proposing to teach 
during the coming summer are earnestly invited to at- 
tend and prepare themselves more perfectly for the 

eat and impo: tant work they are undertaking to do.— 

bre persons expecting hereafter to teach are also in- 
vited. 

School Officers and citizens seeking teachers will do 
well to visit the Institutes, where every aid and advice 
will be fraely reudered them by the lecturors, in select- 
ing good teachers. 

All who feel interested in the Public Schools are re- 
spectfully requested to extend this notice, and aid in se- 
curing the attendance of the teachers of their vicinity, 

GREGORY, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Lansing, Mich., March Ist, 1860. 11-1m 


HOWE’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. °57 and °58. 

FIRST PREMIUM «nd no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 

Howe's SOALES FOR ALL Usxs, have Great Simplicity, 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn flour, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction ou Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis. 
JSaction or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 93 Muin st. 
44-ly Buffalo, N.Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


Factories, &c, 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
AVE been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
ca Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can he heard farther than other b:lls. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
44-ly 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Mower. 
At the last Indiana State Trial, it received the First 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 
At the In‘liana State Fair in 1858, it received the First 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 
All premiums on machines as Mowers only, or Reap- 
= only, do not recommend to farmers what they want, 
viz:— 
THE BEST COMBINED REAPING AND MO WING 
MACHINE. 


The Factory Price of the Improved Harvester for 
1860, will be $185; for Mower, $110; for Little Buffalo 
Harvester, $100— Mower, $90. 

For farther particulars address 

L. J. BUSH, Gen’l A me. 
11-8m , Toledo, Ohio. 

The Harvesters are sold by the following agents in 
Michigan: 

E. Trnpa.t, Tecumseh, 
H. L. Hatt, Hillsdale, 
J#A. Coon, Butler, 
J. E. Earut, Bronson. Wo. Tarr 
Ww. B. Brxsayn, Niles, A. A. Kirsy, Leslie, 
T. Y. Limsooxer, Trenton. N.O. &W.W. Curips, Eaton, 
M. Rocers, Ann Arbor, Asm. Krrsy, Mundy. 
Wu. Spencer, Jackson, Wa. M. Tuursur, Genesee, 
E. T. Gree, Marshall, ED &H E Greeory,Owosso 
0. H. Foor, Grand Rapids, R. & N. Dyx, Ionia, 

8. H, Sournwortn, Kalamazoo, 

F. G. Larzarerr & Co., Dow 

Tarsot & Crewses, Centreville. 

Erastus THATCHER, Pontiac. 


A. V. Pantiinn, Paw Paw, 
J. P. Hotty, Pontiac, 
Joun ALLEN, eee, 

° 





HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 3800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, = She very lowest rates, b 


MES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WROUGHT IRON PLOWS, 


Subsoil Plows, Harrows, Grubbers, 
DRAINING TOOLS, Sc. 








The Plows, Harrows and Subsoilers were awarded 
the First Premium of the Michigan State 
Agricultusal Society. 





A, MOIR, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


be undersigned is now prepared to receive orders 
and to make all kinds of improved plows, cultivators 
and ditching and draining tools, 

THE SUBSOIL PLOW, of ag wed Tron, has received 





PEACH TREES! PEACH TREES!! 


OR SALE—6,000 Peach Trees, of the most approved 
kinds,.as: Early and Late Crawford, Troth’s, Large 
Early \ ork, O!d Mixon, Ward’s Late Tree, Serrate Early 
bee ony ey t, $10.00 per 100; $80.00 per 1000 
rees ee y r 100; r . 
t Bto4 700, epee 
Nursery 3g mile south of Plymouth village, Wayne 
Co., Mich. 9-2m* G. YOUNG & PINNEY. 


the tion and approval of the Highland Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, and is considered of the very best 
models for that kind of work. 

THE SCOTCH-AMERICAN PLOW made by me, is 
of wrought iron, and is got up on the most approved 
model, essing a lighter d and turns a cleane! fur- 
row and does superior work. The style of mouldboard 
is new in this country. This plow is made with either 
iron or wooden beam and handles. Those made solely 
of iron cost $25. The plow complete -vith wooden beam 
an 





Prince Albert Potatoes for Sale, 


We GENUINE. Price One Dollar per 
bushel, including kages ; two bbls. to one order, 
Five Dollars: delivered at the R. R. depot. Address 
ASA U. SUTTON, Tecumseh, Mich. 
March 11th, 1860. 11 6w 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOh 
No.1 MERRILL BLOOK. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’l Agent, 
12-tf Successors to L. D. & H. C. Grices. 


[(;REsH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
wth and warranted. a ty dara Sweet 
Po of several kinds, King. ip, Flour, 


utton 
ight and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barleyé 
pint oe at : PENFIELD'S 











108 Woodward Ave. Detroit, 


d handles, costs $18, with wrought iron points, wheel 


on beam. 

THE WROUGHT IRON HARROWS are made also 
after the most approved model, and have been tried and 
found satisfactory. 

The undersigned also makes Wrovenut Inon Grus- 
BERS, Corn CuLTIVATORS, and sets of DircHing AND 
Drarnine Toots, WHEEL and Lever Roor-Currenrs, 
and Iron aAxig Farm Carts, all of the most approved 
and finished workmanship. 

G2 Reterence may be made to the Editor of the 
Michigan Farmer. Ail orders may be addressed to 

10-2m A. MOIR, Northville, Mich. 


Seeds and Plants by Mail. 


2 000 LAWTON BLACKBERRY SEED, $1. 
9 20 Lawton Black erry root cuttings, $1. 
80 Wilson, Peabody, or Hooker Strawberries, $1. 
2 ounces Arctic Pearl Corn, ripens in 7 weeks, $1. 
1 Diana Grupe vine, $1. 
Packages sent free by mail. Send for a free circular 








of the Lyons Nursery. EWAN SYLVESTE 
124m ov . Lyons, i. 


” 





THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 


For the Harvest of 1860. 





Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


Auliman § Miller’s Patent, 


OF CANTON, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 





@ Perfect Mower, 
ef First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLE MACHINE 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGAT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 





IT IS THE MACHINE. 





This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 


GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIU 
from 


National, State and County Fairs, 





What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dexter. 
Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 


Hotel, Detroit. 
C.M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 


Oakland County, fe N. HILL, Pontiac. 


Lapeer County, 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
Macomb Gundy see east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun County—V. GIBBS, Homer, 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenar, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti. 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Tonia County- -H. DkGARMO. he 
Liwingston Co.- FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 

The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALL real 1mprovements and having some 
peculiar to itself which no other machino HAs OR CAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear tliat intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or Prepios: 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON, 

Jackson, March 31, 1860, 42-tf 


CAHOON’S PATENT 





|BROADCAST SEED SOWER! 





= = —= = 
For Sowiug Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seeds, &c. 
HE HAND MACHINE sows from four to “ight acres 
per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 
Wheat about forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 

The HORSE POWER MACHINE at the usual walk 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per 
hour, throwing Wheat about sixty feet at each eames. 

The vast superiority of this machine over all others, 
as shown in the perfectly regular and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful rapidity with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty and durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements. 

("A saving of three-fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person ontirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with perfect success. 
They are warrantea to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. 

Large numbers of these machines have been soli, and 
in all instances, when proper care has been used in their 
operation, they have boon the most perfect satisfaction. 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principul places in the State. For further particulars 
address P. B. SANBORN, 

General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada, 

Cflice at i B. & W. R. Noygs’ Hardware Store, 86 
Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


A. FAHNESIOCK & SONS, 
FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wish- 
ing to purchase in large or small quantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand, 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Plums, Cherries, dw’f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as well as Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 

©. 


&eo. 
Taking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than alinost any eastern nursery, Our 


12-2m 








Greenhouse plants is the largest west of Rochester, N.Y. 
Orders solicited. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
Toledo, Ohio, 
Send stamp and get a catalogue. 8-Sweow 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Gia" BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 
P 








Fruits, Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
ce for Choice Fruit of all kin 8, Game, 
Ra:ssell House Corner. Detroit, 


6¢77ARD TIMES NO MORE,” Any persca 

(Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, pos- 

sessing a small capital of from $8 to $7, can enter into 

an easy and respectable busin by which from §5 to 

0 per day cam be rea or pp en 
R. ACTON & OO, 


oultry, &¢. 
43-ly 








with stamp) 4 
9-18w 41 North 8ixth-st., Philadelphia, 


stock of Ornamental! Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery and }- 








I 
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MICHIGAN Y SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 








MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 


With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rotse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New. York, and 
7 - England States, and all points West and South- 
es 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
gei Trains will run as follows; 


FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.80 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 10.80 P. 

M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. 
Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 10.80 A. M., and Toledo at 


12,15 A. M. 
FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, dail ~— Sun- 
days, at%.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal eo daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
_ _ days, at 3.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal py daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect alsv at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash A pe Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Gushen. 

Trains from Chi and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk. lroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago mf except Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 

3.00 P. M., arriv ng in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

(8 Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection at Toledo with Dayton 
and a trains 8 en a = aacpast. 

anil rains are run ‘o time, which is Twent: 

Minutes slower than Detroit time. “ “4 

GS Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 

ime and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 

oute.. 
No change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago, 
aggige checked through to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sur’r, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, T-tf 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


APITAL $900.000, 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respecttully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie ‘Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former are Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
filjlyr Foot of Second-st, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


STEREOSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 


E. ANTHONY, 
308 Broadway. New York. 


After May 1st, 1860, at 501 Broadway, two doors from 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
TT Stereoscope is the most instructive, interesting, 
: entertaining, amusing, and exciting of modern inven- 
tions. 
None are too young, none too old, none too intelligen 
pene too uneducated, to acknowledge its worth an 
eauty. 
No ae is complete without it, and it must and will 
penetrate every where. 

It presents to your view every part of the world, in 
all the relief, boldness, perspective, and sharpness of de- 
tail, as if you were on the spot. 

Photographers are Suenpeentee exploring Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, in search of the grand .and the beauti- 
ful, and the results of their skill are constantly enriching 
our stock, 

We have an immense variety of paper Views of Scenes 
in Paris, London, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, The 
Rhine, Versailles, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, Tuilleries, 
Italy. Turke , Egypt, Athens, the Hol Land, China, In- 
dia, Crystal alace, also Groups Historical, amusing mar 
riage scenes, breakfast scenes, pic-nics, statuary, &c., &c. 
An exquisite assortment of Illuminated Interiors of 
Palaces, Churches, and Cathedrals of France, Italy, &c, 
The effect uf these illuminated views is most remarkable, 

ery gentleman of wealth and refined taste should 
havein his drawing-room some of our exquisite views 
on oe with a revolving stereoscope, showing 12, 25, 50 
or 100 scenes. Nothing can be more fascinating, and 
one can offer no greater treat to a friend fond of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

Anthony’s Instantansous Stereoscopic Views are the 
latest Photographic wender, They are taken in the for 
tieth part of a second, and everything no matter how 
rapidly it may be moving, is depicted as sharply and dis- 
tinctly asif it had been perfectly at rest. This gives an 
additional value, for to the beauties of inanimate nature 
it adds the charm of life and motion, The process is a 
discovery of our own, and being unknown in Europe, we 
eceive from London Paris large orders for An- 

hony’s Instantaneous views of American life and 
scenery, 

Among other things we have just published Stereo- 
scopic Hlustrations of the scene of the FuLton Street 
Prayer Mgetine,in which joeey Saete feel an inter- 
est. The particulars of this will found in our cata- 


logue. 

Sur catalogue of subjects and prices will be forwarded 
to any address on receipt of a stamp. 

Parties at a distance sending us $3, $5, $10, $15, $20 or 
$25 can have a good instrument and such pictures as 
they may request, sent by Express, 

Views alone, (without instrament) can be sent by 
mail, . 

Parties who wish to be advised of everything reall 
valuable in the line that comes on may send us their 
names to place on record, and we will keep them posted 
at our own expense. 

Men of leisure will find Waetegeaphy a most fascinat- 
vo bent delightful amusement. We are prepared to fit 
out amateurs with everything necessary for their success 
together with instructions “How to take Stereoscope 
Pictures.” E. ANTHONY, 

Importer and Manufacturer of Photographic Mate- 
rials, Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Views, 

“Merchants from every section of the country are 
invited to make an examination of our stock, as our dis- 
count to the trade will be liberal. 

To Photographers.=Fisrt class st»reoscopic 
Negatives wanted, 

feud by mail s print unmounted, with price of Nega- 
tive. 








[Cut this out for future reference. ] 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 








THE 


MARKETS. 
Breadstuffs. 

There is nothing noticeable in the market for bread- 
stuffs since our issue of last week. The foreign markets 
remain in the same state, and the eastern markets are 
quiet, with perhaps a slight shade of more firmness on 
the part of holders. We note that the reports given 
in the Chicago and Milwaukee papers indicate that there 
is less wheat and flour in store at thpse places at this 
date than there was at the same date last year. But at 
Chicago, there is nearly ten times the quantity of corn, 
the amount in store being stated at 1,178,181 bu against 
94,932 last year. Thereis in the whole twice the amount 
of grain of all kinds on hand that there was last year— 
the whole amount being summed up at 1,7&5,933. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the railroads have 
been rushing forward flour and wheat eastward in great 
quantities, their facilities for doing that kind of business 
being better than ever before. In this city the sales are 
light, and arrivals as yet are of little account, there being 
little or nu demand beyond the local consumption.— 





The demand for potatoes has dropped off considerably, : 


and prices are lower. For apples there is a very good 
demand, and our quotations show that full prices are 










paid. 
Extra white wheat flour # bbl........ $ 523@ 
Superfine flour.----.----------- 0@ 
White wheat, @ bush.. a @ 
Red wheat .-.-.---.------ arid 
Corn in the strect, bush ta 
Corn in store, bush...-.. " 





edad 
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Eggs, 8 
tatoe 
Po 8, Co 


best qualities 

Apples ree es quailty, b 

bush of Bicn 

per bush.......... 
Live Stock, &c. 

The market for live stock has been dull the past week, 
and there is no change in prices. Six very good and 
prime cattle were purchased by Smith of the Marine 
Market for 33{c live weight, and ten head of sheep that 
weighed, when dressed, 45 pounds each, were bought 
for $40 or $4 @ head. Their pelts sold for $1 75 each.— 
Nothing was done this week in hogs. Calves are selling 
from $3 to $5 each, only two months old and heavy 
calves bring the latter price. Tallow has declined, and 
is now but 6c. Hides remain steady at 53¢c for butchers’ 
and 6c for country hides. 

We note there were 135 head of Michigan cattle offer- 
ed in the Albany market this week. 

The New York market is reported as much duller 
than that of last week and the prices of cattle on the ay- 
erage less by $7 @ head. The supply reached over 3,100 
head, which, for this season, is very large. + 


Wool. 


We have no change in prices to report this week. The 
dealers are very quiet, At the east quotations remain 
steady, whilst sales have been very light, the depression 
amongst the manufacturers operates cn the market 
and render the views of sellers and buyers so differ- 
ent that no sales are made. We quote 41 as the outside 
price given here for the best lots of pulled wool offered 
in this market. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, ©:kland county, Michigan, is , 

now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100, They have 
two des, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture a day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be peed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
es at a chea sinene easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


s 
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Clover seed, 
Timothy see 


ae plications f machin be 
pplications for these es ma: add 

ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 





Rare and Valuable Seeds by Mail. 


AWNY WINTER OATS, very hardy and productive, 
T 40 Ibs. per bushel.; Neeazana Imphee, larger, earlier, 
and better than Chinese cane; Japan Apple Pie Melon, 
for pies or sauce, very valuable; Heardles Barley, with- 
out hulls, very productive and valuable; Extra early. 
and lee Cream Watermelon; Christina Muskinelon: 
Exeelsior Sweet Corn; Doura Cornt Hubbard, Boston 
Marrow, Mexican Cushaw, Sweet Potato, Mammoth 
Sandwich Island, and Pineapple Squash; Buona Vista, 
and Mammoth Lima &¢.; variety packets of met- 
ons, Squashes, Beans, Japan Peas, Tomatoes, &¢., each 
containing all the best of one class. Also, Jerusalem 
Artichokes—price $1 ker bushel, delivered to depot.— 
Seeds by post paid; one packet for four red stumps 
12 packets $1. 15 packets of seeds sent with Artichokes, 
$1.00 These se have been selected from over one 
hundred popular novelties, and are truly valuable,while 
the price is not half what regular dealers Gpnerally ask 
for novelties, Address E. E, SMITH, 

2-2w* Milan, Erie county, 0, 





- WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


PROPRIETORS 





EROUSON. ALBANY 


[DOUBLE POWEE AND COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, AT WORK.] 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 











threshes and cleans Rice, Clover and Timothy Seed. 


Manufacturers of Endless Chain Railway Horse Powero, and Farmers’ and Planters’ Machinery for Horse Power use, and owners of the 
Patents on, and principal makers of the following valuable Machines : 


WHEELER’S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 


AND 
IMPROVED COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER. 
[SHOWN IN THE CUT.] : ‘ 
WHEELER’S IMPROVED PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER, 


I del ef sinplicity and compactness, and is made in the most substantial manner, so that its durability equals its efficiency and perfection of work. Its capacity, under 
ondinary clewumnesanoes, has been from 125 to 175 bushels of Wheat, and from 200 to 800 bushels of Oats per day. It works all other kinds of grain oer yey and also 


rice, $245. 








WHEELER’S PATENT 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR, 


Threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of wheat, or twice as many Oats per day without changing horses—by a change nearly double the quantity may be thrashed. Price $128. 


SINGLE HORSE POWER, 


AND 








WHEELER’ 


S PATENT DOUBLE HORSE POWER, 


4 AND . 
OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEPARATOR, 


Does double the work of the single machine, and is adapted to the wants of large and medium grain growers, and persons who make a business of threshing. Price, $160. 





WHEELER’S NEW FOUR HORSE, OR SIX MULE HORSE POWER, 


Is a recent invention, designed to meet the wants of Southern and Western customers. We believe it the simplest and most perfect Lever Power madey Price, $100. 





— 


Also, Circular and Cross-Cut Sawing Machines, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Horse Rakes, an ad 


other Farming Machines. 








G2"To persons wishing more information and applying 
having our Machines in every State and Territory. 

Our firm have been engaged in manufacturing this class 
than any other house. d 

All our machines are warranted to give entire satisfactio 


tions, or by the cheapest and best routes. 
14-1w 


Orders accompanied with satisfactory references, wi 


by mail, we will forward a circular containing such details as purchasers mostly want—and can refer to gentlemen 
of Agricultural Machinery 25 years,and have had longer, larger, and more extended and successful expsrience 


n, or may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for trial. 
il be filled with promptness and fidelity; and machines, securely packed, will be forwarded according to instruc» 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Albany, N. ¥. 








STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 


dA. Ss. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MICH., 


BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


F% SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
bred from recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers. 

ee rrtat information apply to A. 8. BROOKS, 


-8m' West Novi, Oukland co., Mich. 
DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


HE a bred Durham bull KENTUCKY, de- 
scribed in No. 48 of Michigan Stock Register, (See 
Mich. Farmer, Sept. me) can be bought at a reasonable 
rice. Calved July 8, 1856, Sire, Robin 918 A. Daw, 
hne got by Mercer 701 A. Robin was bred by i. 
Clay,dr., of Kentucky. This bull was brought to Michi- 
gan in 1857, For further particulars inquire of 
12-1m JAMES BIRNEY, Bay City, Mich. 


Fes SALE—A four year old Stallion of Messenger 
and Mambrino Chief trotting stock—of dark brown 
color, and symmetrical form. He was sired by Mambri- 
no Chief, owned by Hon. James B. Clay. of Ashland, 
Kentucky; his dam was one of Col. Thompson’s blooded 
mares, e can be seen at the residence of 

12-I1m JAMES BIRNEY, Bay City, Mich. 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 
UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature’s own _ process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; = the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald eads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
Hd — ~ ——— of +4 scalp and ym ; will pom bey 

eep it from ng off; 28 tt soft, glossy, healthy 
ond: beautiful; and if used by the young two or three 
times a week, it will uever fall or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and {pase for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan. 8, 1858. 
Messrs. O. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time ago I commenced using your article, to test it for 























mysel 

The result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as.for 
the encouragement of others who — be as grey as I 
was, but who having my prejudice without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till they have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 

ou may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
‘or further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment ever om h 

My hair is now its natural color and much improved 
in appearance every way, being glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. ty zeae seopooneay? 

HENRY JENKINS. 


Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn, 
Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858, 
Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the countiy. My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after Daring used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy, 
You can publish this if you think proper. Yours, &c., 
8. W. MIDDLETON. 
Fphanene. Sept. 9 1857. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
proving itself beneficial to me, The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BALD. I have used but 2 half ot bottles of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of young hair,and the front is 
also receiving its benefit. I have tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
own persona’ ye I can induce many 
otbers to tryit, Yours, respect iy, e 
’ D. R. THOMAS, M. D. 
No, 464 Vine Street, 
The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¥ a i and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium olds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty Pe sph, more in proportion, and retails $3, 
York, Un the great NY fire Railing Bstablisbiaent) 
ork, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railin en 
and iis Market 8t., St, Louis, Mo. . ba 





And sold by all good Druggists and Faney Goods 
Dealers, “ Y gm 





| by Bartlett’s Childers,- Honeywood’s Arabian,—the dam of the Two 


ADMIRATION. 


:_ Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes. 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. All mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season, 


DESCRIPTION. 

Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pert.ctly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and — and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one of 
the most perfect thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly ealculated to produce siock that will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jist prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the jirst prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. He served a few mares in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


PEDIGREE. 

Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, near Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire, Sir 
Nestor. Dum, Polonaise. 

Sir Nestor was by Ion, out of Palmyra,; Ion by Cain, the sire of Imported Albion; Ion was out of Margaret 
bf Edmund, and ran second to Amato, the winner of the Derby in 1838, and also second to Don John, the winner 
of the Great St. Ledger the saine year. Ion was sire of Wild Dayrell, winner of the Derby in 1855, and of Tad- 
mor, winner of the Gratwicke stakes. : 

Palmyra, the dam of Sir Nestor and grandam of Admiration, was by Sultan, out of Hester by the Camel (sire of 
Touchstone), he by the celebrated Whalebone, by Waxy, by Pot 8 oes, by Eclipse, &c. Sultan was sire of Bay 
Middleton, imported Glencoe, and other horses of like reputation; he was by Selim, by Buvzard, by Woodpecker 
by Herod, Palmyra was also the dum of Tadmor. 

Polonaise was bred by Lord Zetland in 1846, and was by thg*Provost, out of Siberian, by Brutandorf, grandam 
by Blucher; g. g, dam Opal by Sir Peter,—Olivia by Justice,—Cypher b Squirrel—Fribble’s dam by Regulus,— 
rue Blues by William’s Turk, out of a 





Byerly mare. 


The Provost was got by the Saddler, out of Rebecca by Lottery, g. dam by Cervantes,—g. g. dam Anticipation 
by Beninbrough,—Expectation gee to Telemachuss) by Herod—Skim—Janus—Spinster by Crab—Widdring- 
ton mare by Partner—Sister to Squirrel’s dam by Bloody Buttocks—Greyhound—Makeless—Brimmer—Plaice’s 


White Turk—Dodsworth—Layton Barb mare. The Saddler was by Waverly, the sire of Don John, out of Cas- 
trellina J Castrel, 
S 


_ Polonaise won four matchegat three spe old, beating at even weights Elthiron for £1,000 a side, Uriel £400 a 
side, Sapaation Highland Fie two miles, £200 a side, and Glauca, winner of the Cambridgeshire stake, for 
a side. ; 


From the foregoing edigree it is clearly evident that Admiration combines the blood of the most celebrated 


racers in both England and America, and cannot fail to answer the entire demands of the most fastidious lovers 
of Thoroughbred Horses. 
10-tt 


Marshall, Mich., 1860, 
The Young Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining t a 
W county Mich. commenciog fe eA — pring , adjoining the village of Farmington, Oaklan 


KEMBLE JACKSON will stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note 
given for the amount, 


A. L. HAYS. 








Good pasture furnished at fifty cents a week. All accidents 
oe ee Tien ee y tC) and pes at owner's risk. Season to close on 
‘ Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


BP pe J fay viy yt tent br Oe Tole) ~ Mahogany bay, 28 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet 
e gambrel joints. Foaled June 
ony. ae soe gundeel J cri th gs Akay 4 @ property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess 
Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ W'ildair, she out of a mare got 
by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. : 
Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
fap. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of , ARS, said to be thorough. 


Lady Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Pa iter ; h 
GEO. F. GREGORY. Agent. bud amas at ten aE ELDERD Done " 


The Superior Trotting Stallion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


RED from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this seas t 
B Bond, ot the Geonnteta tment vy) wll gah on at the stables of the subscriber on the Pontiac 


sie lied TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON, 

AE BDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands hi - 
arly compact, opens muscular form, with his body set low on powerful limbs. For ions an ot ee poche 
no superior, and as he has never been used for stock purposes, Bat allowed to come to his present growth and age, 
he is in full.vigor, with every mark of sound and strong constitution. Asa horse calculated to breed strong, ac- 


Size, eaetel ws ene road stock, of superior size and quality, and with one action and speed on the road, he is 


shiiatiainast PEDIGREE. 

DALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and 

a horse brought into this State at an expense of over $2,000, in 1855, ‘Abdallah Ohlet tous hy A bella: ee 
aeeeene te, York) weer omy er. —_ yon of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew Barnes mare, (well 
ag the - pe 2 hin ~ he tom y Decatur by Henry, that ran against Eclipse; Phillips was by 


r. 
The iam of Roebuck Abdallah is Lady Washington by the trotting stallion Washington, sire of Rose of 
Washington ihe by Napoleon; he.by Young Mambrino; he 4a Chatiesllog ous of a mare sired by imported Mes- 
senger; bgt e again b imported ] essenger. Napoleon's dam was by Commander; he by Commander, he by 
mePYewlll thus be ssen thaton Doth sides Woobsek, Reactant en to bare boon by English Eelipes. 
aaa ns any hort can have atthe resent om allah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated Mes- 
vebue ah w é limited to twenty- mare 
Of farther pestienlame an nty- five 8 only, in addition to the ates, of ee peepsiater, 


y to 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich., April 4, 1860, 14 


FOR SALE. 
TRE subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 
ack and Jenny and two yearling Mules, Will b 
sould a3 a bargain. G. W. EDGCOMB. 
Lima ,Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan, 10, 1860, 3-4m 








Gd. F. 
Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 


CUMMINGS PATENT 
AY, STRAW AND STALK. CUTTER, 
the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENF ELD's AGE'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec, 80, 1858, 58-tf 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


A compound remedy, designed to be the most effe 
Alterative that can be made. It isa concentrated 
tract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined with other sub. 
stances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effective antidote for the diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed 
tocure. It is believed that such a remedy is wanted b 
those who suffer from Strumous complaints, and that 
one which will accomplish their cure must prove of im- 
mense service to this large class of our afflicted fellow 
citizens. How completely this compound will do it 
has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found of the following complaints :— 
SororuLa AND SoroFuLovs CompPLaInts, Eruptions 
AND Eruprtive Disrases, Utorrs, Pimpxes, BLotones 
Tumors, Sart Ragum, S0atp HxEAp, SyPuitis AND Sy. 
PHILITIO AFFECTIONS, MERCURIAL DisEas Dropsy 
Nevrarera or Tio DovLovrevx, Destuiry, Drsreeer 
AND INDIGESTION, rg Ross or St. Antuony’'s 
Fire, and indeed the whole class of complaints arising 
— “gga ene < = ~~ 
compound w 2 found a at promo! 
health, when taken in the ey to expel Tre we ed 
mors which fester in the ffesh at that season of the year. 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling disor. 
ders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
syajom will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
8 nt iy do this through the natural channels of the 
dy by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever = find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins: 
cleanse it whenever it is fuul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must Zo 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown, 
During late years the public have been misled by 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. Most of these have boen 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
any, Sarsaparilla, but often no curative properties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself is justly 
despived, and has become synonymous with impositien 
and cheat. Still we call this compound Sarsaparilla, and 
intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
frum the load of obloquy which rests upon it, And we 
think we have ground for believing it has virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to secure their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be judie 
ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle, 
PREPARED BY 
DR.IJ.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroi 
and by all Druggists every whan. .. 68m 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
bt is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 

diseases for which it is = recommended. 
It has cured thousands ~ within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi-- Es jRantne in my possession 





show. 

The dose must be adap- m ited to the tcmmperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictatesof your © eee guide you in 
the use of the LIVER os Vi GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver here OL Bil- 

epsia onic 
Diarrhea, Summer, | a 


omplaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, ‘Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Cost ves mess, Cholic, Cho- 


lera, Cholera Mor= = 
fantum, Flatn- 
Female Weak- = 
used successfully as an mil 
Medicine. It will) gy |cure SIC HEAD- 
ACH (as th ds 

= 

mt 





can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or three teaspoontuls 
are taken at com- mencement of attuck. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. mal 








MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
ALSO,— 


SANFORD’'S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILL 
COMPOUNDED FROM : 


Pure Vegetable Eextrects, and put up in 
Air Tight, and will keep 








The Family Cas) .)thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| .> jing demand jrom those 
who have long used the PIAILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] ,.9 |in jon ae to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well|™|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fx ortions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY CA- ‘HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a = variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} = |g@ood and safe in all 
cases where a{\Cathartic needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain & |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= x tite, a_ Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness i Headache or 
weight in the hea all Inflammatory 
Disease Worms). jin Children o 
Adults heuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many] & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous tomen tion in this advertisement 


Dose, | to 8. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 
The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns. 
Ss. T. W. SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[§ the most powerful and most economical machine ip 

use for pulling a, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. bs 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Mas 
chine in an hour am . The undersignec 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
iy and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on lication to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R, F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


Wilson’s Albany Seedling Strawberry. 
Fok SALE, Fifty Thousand, at five dollars per thou- 

sand, or three dollars for five hundred; packed in 
moss aud delivered at the Express or R. R. freight office. 


. H. HAYS 
9-5w Bridgewater, Oneida co., N.Y. 


THE PEOPLE’S MILL. 

Fe SALE at Penrisip’s Aor’. Warznovuss, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 

ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 58. tf 


Horse Feowers, Threshers and 

Cleaners! 

purrs 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 

Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 

Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith s 

Smut Machines, P 


81-lyr.tf 

















NFIELD'S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
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